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4 Compleat Body of Husbandry. Containing Rules for per- 
forming, in the moft profitable Manner, the whole Bujfinefs of 
the Farmer, and Country-Gentleman, in Cultivating, Plant- 
ing, and Stocking of Land; in judging of the feveral Kinds 
of Seeds, and of Manures ; and in the Management of Ara 
| ble and Pafture Grounds: Together with the moft approved 
Methods of Praétice in the feveral Branches of Husbandrys 
from fowing the Seed, to getting in the Crop; and in Breeds 
ing and Preferving Cattle, and Curing their Difeafes. To 
which is annexed, the whole Management of the Orchard, the 
—— and the Dairy. Compiled from the original Pa- 
pers of the late Thomas Hale, Efq; and enlarged by many new 
and ufeful Communications on Praétical Subjects, from the 
Golleétions of Colonel Stevenfon, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Haw- 
kins, Mr. Story, Mr. Osborne, the Rev. Mr. Turner, and 
others. A Work founded on Experience; and calculated for 
general Benefit ; confifting chiefly of Improvements made by 
modern Praéittioners in Farming ; and containing many va- 
luable and uféful Difcoveries, never before publifoed. Illuf- 
trated with a great Number of Cuts, containing Figures of the 
Inftruments of Husbandry; of ufeful and potfonous Plants, 
and various other Subjects, engraved from original Drawings. 
Folio. 11. 8@s. Ofborne and Shipton. 
\ F late it has been fafhionable for many to write, 
() and more to read, books of Agriculture: a fubject, 
undoubtedly, of the higheft importance to the whole 
landed intereft of this kingdom. But the great fault of fuch 
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Writers has ufually been—to build too much upon theory, 
and to advance maxims, that would not always ftand the te@ 
of experiment. Indeed, from the golden promifes, and pofi- 
tive aflurances, with which moft Writers on Hufbandry fet 
off their projects ; an unfufpecting inexperienced Reader would 
be led to think, he had nothing to do but to practife, and be 
rich. But the misfortune is, that moft of thofe who have 
tried to realize fuch vifionary fchemes, have ufually found, by 
dear-bought experience, that many a caftle has been built in 
the air,—and many a mountain has brought forth its moufe.— 
This, however, is not likely to be the fate of the work before 
us, if credit be given to what is offered in the propofals and 
Preface, in order to conciliate the good opinion of the public in 
its favour. ‘The work, as we are there told, owes its rife to 
certain materials, which came into the hands of the proprie- 
tors by purchafe, and were collected by a Gentleman lately 
deceafed, and intended by him for the prefs. “They contain 
(it feems) what he had found of value relating to the fubjec& 
in Authors, what he had learnt by converfing with the moft 
intelligent Farmers; and all that he had difcovered by an ac- 
tive experience of more than ¢airty years. ‘The proprietors 
alfo purchafed feveral other papers of value, and engaged fo 
many perfons of knowlege and experience, to methodize, and 
put the finifhing hand to every part, that each /eparate branch 
fell under the care (they fay) of a diftind? perfou, who'was a 
Ma/fier of that particular /ubjec?, whereof he had the more 
immediate infpection. Thus prepared, they fet forth the 
great infufficiency of all other books of this kind, and the ac- 
knowleged want of, what is now offered to the public under 
the comprehenfive title of, 4 compleat Body of Hufbandry. 
_ The profefled defign of this work, as we are told inan 
Advertifement to the Reader, is to inform ‘the induftrious 
Hufbandman, in what manner he may get: moft by his farm ; 
at the fame time doing leaft damage to the land; or in many 
cafes improving it all the while. We are further acquainted, 
that, of the many things written concerning Hufbandry, fome 
true and others falfe, all that is valuable may be comprifed in 
a _/mall compafs*. 

That many things publifhed of late, as difcoveries of great 
advantage, have their grounds only in fancy or miftake ;— 
that to miflead the practical Hufbandman by falfe relations, 


* A proof of this occurs in the work before us, which is nothing 
more than a fingle folio volume, of about 720 pages ;==a very 
Small compafs, truly ! i 
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and entice him by great promifes, which are not founded in 
fact, is both wicked and cruel :—that this has been the fault 
of many books on this fubject, and the believing them the 
ruin of many families ;—that the advancing falfities fo bold- 
ly, difcreditstruth; and to the ill fuccefs of experiments pro- 
pofed by fuch deceitful perfons, is owing the prefent back- 
wardnefs to meddle with any new practice*. Weare next 
informed, that the generality of Writers complain of this 
unwillingnefs in the country people to follow their methods : 
but with little reafon is this complaint made, according to our 
Authors, who fay, that the prefent Farmers are either very 
different from thofe complained of, or elfe the accufations 
brought againft them are falfe:—for tho’ Plot and Moreton 
found the Farmers of Oxfordfhire and Northamptonfbire, in 
their days, obftinate and untractable; yet the Gentleman, on 
whofe materials this work is founded, had been in both thofe, 
as well as moft of our other, counties; and every where 
thought the Farmers he converfed with, a plain, fenfible body 
of men, always ready to hear fuch as are able to inftruct them. ° 
And to this account of them, our Authors themfelves add 
their own fuffrage t. 

The 


* As our Authors feem to have a juft fenfe of the bad confe- 
quences of fuch proceedings, we may, with reafon, expect them 
to keep clear of fuch faults themfelves ; and as they are fo ready at 
finding out the difeafe, we fhould the rather hope they might not 
be wholly at a lofs in prefcribing a remedy. 

+ Notwithflanding this apology, we are apt to believe, that the 
real practical Farmers, and the vifionary fpeculativé Authors, have 
ufually entertained a pretty remarkable prejudice againit each other ; 
as may be feen in the reproaches and complaints of many, if not 
moft, Writers on Hufbandry, againft the Farmers of their own 
times- But how little reafon the Farmers had to follow the direc- 
tions of thofe difcoverers of hidden treafure, may be partly col- 
le&ted from the general refult of their grand fchemes. Even the 
famous Corn-fetter Platt, who by his wondrous {kill pretended to 
raife thirty quarters of cornon an acre, which is more than fix 
times the ufual quantity, (fee Hartlib’s Legacy of Hufbandry, p. 
136, edit. 4to. 1655.) died in the ftreet, for want of that bread, 
which he thought he could have fo plentifully procured for every 
ody.—-The truly learned and ingenious Mr. Tull, was told to his 
face, by the Pra&ical Hufbandman and Planter, that inftead of get- 
ting an eftate by his new Horjedoeing Hufbandry, he had well-mgh 
{pent two.—And as to our more modern E!lis, what has he done, 
wich all his mo/? excellent new invented inftruments ?~To thefe may 
be added the extravagant fchemes of a late New Syfem of Agri- 
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The voluminous work before us is divided into Sifteen 
Books, which are again fubdivided into Chapters, and Seéti- 
ons. The firf book treats of Sorls, and confifts of eighteen 
chapters, and an Introduction. In the Jntraduétion, which 
treats of the Soil in general, we meet with, what appears to 
us, amiftake in the very fecond paragraph; where it is faid 
that—‘ A pure Soil is a fine mellow mould without any mix- 
¢ ture of other matter."—But every Gardener will tell them 
that a mellow mould cannot be made but by a mixture of vari- 
ous terrene fubftances ; except where they are already mixed 
by Nature. And if by pure So/, is meant pure Earth, free 
from all other matter, we think that fuch mutt conftitute the 
firmeft, ftrongeft clay: for the parts of fuch fine earth, for 
want of fome adventitious matter, to fupport their internal 
{tructure, i. e. tokeep them hollow and porous, muft be con- 
tinually approaching nearer together, from their fpecific gra- 
vity, and from the conftant wafhing, faddening, and weight 
of rains, &c. Therefore the ftrongeft clay confifts of the 
fineft mould, or earth: for, dry a piece of the tougheft clay, 
and reduce it to an impalpable powder, expofe this powder to 
the weather, and in (no long) time, it will fettle, and run 
together, and form the fame tenacious clay as before, with near, 
if not quite, the fame cohefion and firmnefs. But if this 
fame impalpable powder be mixed with fome matter that will 
fupport the internal ttructure of its parts, and prevent their 
coming into fo clofe contact with each other, i. e. keep them 
more hollow and porous, they will not then coalefce as before, 
but will form our Author’s fixe mellow mould, fit for Vege- 
tation. 

The firft chapter treats of difcovering the Nature of a Soil 
by the Situation and Surface, ‘This difcovery is made by in- 
forming us, that Az//s are in general poor and barren ; while 
the low grounds are more rich and fruitful. But this feems 
very little to the purpofe of inftructing a Farmer to difcover 
the goodnefs of the land he is about taking: for that hills 
may be poor, and valleys rich, all that are concerned this 
way know fufficiently : aifo (onthe contrary) that hills maybe 
xich, and valleys poor, is as well known too. So that no 


culture : of which a pretty full account may be feen, together 
with fome ftrictures upon it, in our Review for Janvary 1755.— 
So long, therefore, as Writers upon Hafbaindry are farving, like 
many of the ancient Alchymifts, amidft their golden dreams, what 
encouragement can thence be drawn for Farmers to praGife ichemes 


that have proved fo deftructive to the Projectors of thei ? 
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certain rule of judoing can be drawn from hence. The four 
cafes, here mentione!, of barren land, are equally unedify- 
ing to the Farmer, viz. fand, rocks, clay, and chalk. For 
they cannot be mittaken for each other; nor are they ail bar- 
ren: and if they were, there are {till other forts of barren 
Jand quite unnoticed ; fuch as the light, hollow, black mould, 
to be met with in many places; almoft pure gravel; cold, 
wet, {puey land; thin, dry, harfh burlock, &c, all of them 
as poor as fand, or chalk, and much poorer than moft of the 
ftrongeft clays. Nothing is here faid of the advantage or di{- 
advantage of a fituation, for the purpofes of draining off wa- 
ter; or of its expofure, in regard of the fun, or particular 
winds; tho’ neceflary to be taken due notice of, in or- 
der to obtain a proper degree of knowlege of the nature of a 
farm. 
Chap. II. Of judging of a Soil by its common Preduce. 

Here we are told, that Fern, and Rubhes, are a fign of po- 
verty inthe land whereonthey grow ; but we have frequently 
feen Fern on rich loams and clays; and as to Rufhes, they 
are rather a fign of wetnefs in the land, and neglect in the 
occupier, than of poverty. And when land is infeed with 
Joiuuted-grafs, or what others call ‘I'wich, or Couch-grafs, 

which our Authors make another fign of barrennefs) it may, 
indeed, be faid to be four, but, generally, is otherwife the 
beft land; fuch, indeed, being moft apt, when neglected, or 
badly managed, to be infected with it. And as to Horie- 
Gold being a fure fign of light, fandy land, (as here aflerted) 
we rather think it as fure a fign of clay and loam, having {cen 
it grow plentifully on fuch foils. 

Chap. III. Treats Of judging of a Soil by the Growth of 
Trees.—After having betore obferved the particular kinds of 
Weeds on the land, the Farmer is here dire¢ied to ebferve 
the growth of the Trees, particularly in the hedge-rows. If 
thefe be tall, ftrait, full-branched, and well headed, he may 
be fure (we are told) the foil is good; but where the Trees 
grow irregular, low, crooked, or ftubbed, it is a proof fome- 
thing is bad at bettam—This, for ought we know, may be 
very true; but of little benefit notwithitanding to the Farmer, 
Trees are chiefly nourifhed by the wader Stratum of earth, 
and Corn by the upper; but thele two layers of earth are in 
many, if not moft, places, of very different natures and gua- 
lities, one from the other. So that granting the growth of 
Trees to be a proof of the nature of the land @ bottom, (as 
our Authors exprefs it) yet what is that to the Farmer, who 
| : Cc 3 wants 
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wants to produce Corn, which ufually grows in the upper 
Stratum, or at top ? is 

Chap. [V. Of the feveral Kinds of Soils.—Here again they 
are at their Vegetable Mould; which, as they confider it ab- 
{tracted from ftone, clay, fand, and other mixtures, isamere 
non-entity : for there is no foil but what is compounded of 
fome of thefe ingredients; from a proper combination of 
which, by Nature or Art, the beft foils are produced; and by 
an improper mixture the worft.— We are afterwards told, that 
< all foils have fome fand in them, even the richeft.—From 
hence one would believe, they thought the richnefs of the foil 
diminifhed, in proportion to the quantity of fand it contain- 
ed: whereas, in reality, the goodnefs of a foil is fometimes 
in a great meafure owing tothe fand therein. For inftance, 
fuppofe all the fand contained in a loam (one of the richeft 
foils) to be withdrawn, and it will then be nothing more than 
a ftrong clay. 

Weare next directed to judge of foils by their turning up 
by the plough: but this is a very uncertain and precarious 
way of judging; for the fame ground may turn up well or 
ill, according to the weather, or feafon of the year; accord- 
ing as it hath been ploughed before; according to what crop, 
or fort of corn, it bore the year before; or according to what 
manure has been laid upon it: and many other circuinftances. 

Chap. V. Of Clayey Soils in general. 

Here it is inferred, from the nature of clays, that they all 
burt or debafe land, when mixed with it. But this is fo far 
from being true, that a little enquiry might have furnifhed 
them with inftances of Farmers, who have manured their 
Jand with clay. ‘This, indeed, muft be done under proper 
reftrictions, and limitations to particular foils; which, tho’ 
it may feem a myftery to thefe Authors, is, however, very 
plain to the reafon and common ‘enfe of every man, who has 
turned his thoughts this way. 

To fuppofe, with our Authors, that the effects of fire, and 
of the fun and air, on the earth, are the famc ; would be er- 
roneous. For the fun and air pulverize the ground, without 
deftroying the fat, gluey, cement of it; but, on the contra- 
ry, rather add to it: whereas fire evaporates and exhautts 
ths very cement, and loofens the falts, which, indeed, will 
force a crop or two, till their power and action is {pent ; after 
which the ground becomes poorer than before, and can only 
be recruited again by feveral years reft. It is true, indeed, 
that the ftronger the clay, the lefs harm will it receive from 
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burning, becaufe it abounds moft with this cement; but even 
this may be rendered perfectly barren by repeated burnings, 

We are next told, that the Farmer should not plough deep, in 
a thin foil that lies on aclay.—But if the Farmer fhould give 
way to fuch fhallow plowing, he will foon have no other foil 
to plow, befides clay. Such thin foils, particularly, fhould 
be well bottomed, i.e. the plough fhould go as deep, and as 
clofe to the clay as peffible ; and if it fhould even fetch upa 
little of it fometimes, that, when mixed with the foil, and 
meliorated by the weather and manure, will make as good, 
or perhaps better, mould than the reft. ‘There is fcarce a 
greater or more frequent fault committed in plowing, than 
that of not going deep enough, or to the bottom of the ftaple, 
or upper ftratum: for by plowing fhallow, the ftaple is con- 
tinually growing thinner, till at laft (according to the Farm- 
er’s phrate) the clay grows up tothe top of the ground, and 
eats up the ftaple. Another mifchief arifing from fhallow 
plowing, is, that many ftrong perennial weeds penetrate fo 
deep, that the plough going fhallow, does not touch the body 
of the root, but only rubs off the young branches from the 
head of it, while the body remains whole and found; and, 
like a pollard tree new lopped, fhoots upafrefh, two or three 
branches, for one cut off. 

They further teli us, that * when the toughnefs is got the 
© better of, clay very often yields large crops.’—Very true; 
but how is this to be done? here we are left in the dark, 
at a time when we wanted moft light.— Not /o faft nei- 
ther, have you not been told, fun, air, and frequent plowings 
will do the bufine/s ?—Suppofe it does ; and that afterwards the 
clay runs together again, as it certainly will, what will you 
do then ?—Do?—why—then—let fun, air, and plough doit 
over again.—Inftead of thus working in a circle, fuppofe 
(Gentlemen) you were to mix fome other fubftance with this 
ftubborn clay, in order to keep it hollow, and prevent its run- 
ning together; which might, perhaps, be effected by a proper 
mixture of gravel, ftones, fand, or chalk.— Hold! hold! how 
is it poffible, by mixing poor foils together, tomake either of them 
good ?— To experience we appeal, for the determination of thjs 
point, and hope our Authors themfelves will not refufe to ac- 
quieice therein. We would juft obferve alfo, that tho’ they have 
hitherto decried and run down clay, as one of their four barren 
foils, yet in the end of this chapter we are told, that * the 
* ftiffeft clayey foil in England, is about Thrapfton in North- 
‘ amptonfhire; and yet with the thorough management they 
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“ ufe there, it is one of the richeft lands in the country, 
Here we fhould have been extremely glad to have tone fe our 
Readers with a fketch of this thor ough management, but really 
our Authors have not been fo kind as to let us into that 
fecret, 

Chap. VI. Of Red Clayey Soils for Tillage. 

Here we on told, that * The redifh* clay is the tougheft 
© and coldeft of all the kinds; and requires the moft pains in 
¢ the Hufbandman to fubdue its nature.’ —However, to make 
amends for the great pains and charge neceflary to fubdue the 
nature of fuch ftubborn land, we are told, that * a field of 
¢ red clay, once well drefied, ‘will keep in heatt fifteen or fix- 
€ teen years, —Here they fhould have told us what fort of 
dreffing was to be made ufe of. If they mean any com- 
mon manure, it muft be well dreffed, indeed, to hold good fo 
long; for Farmers generally fay, that one manuring with 
dung, fold, or London-drefling, will laft but two or three 
years at mott ; but if our Authors mean chalk, or marle, it is 
very probable what they fay may be true. A little more pre- 
cifion of expreffion, however, would not have been amifs.— 
In the following paragraphs they moft effectually refute what 
they had before “aferted, in the Introduction, concerning Ve- 
getable Mould, and barren Soils: for here they bring an in- 
{tance of the ftubborneft clay (one of their four barren foils) 
being made the richeft foil in be country, by dreffing it tho- 
roughly. But how an abfolutely barren foil can be rendered 
rich by any drefling whatever, feems 2 little incomprehenfible. 

We are next told, that ¢ no land fucceeds better with tur- 
f nips,’ than this fame red clay.—Surely a loam mutt be bet- 
ter a gooddeal. Butif not; yet what muft be done withthe 
turnips growing upon clay? Sheep cannot come upon fuch 
land 1n winter, to eat them off, without being always in wa- 
ter and mire; and treading the ground to amud-heap: and 
then how will it be poflible™ to fow it with wheat ; which they 
tellus (truly, we believe) isthe moft ‘ure and certain commo- 

Gity for this fil. 

Chap. VI!. Of Red Clayey Soils for Pafturage. From this 
chapter it appears, that no toil is better than this, for the pur- 
pofe here mentioned. 

Chap. VIII, Of Red Clayey Soils for Trees. This foil (we 
are told) is excellent for the Oak, but not well for the Ahh. 
In general, it will fucceed with all trees which have tap roots, 
that pierce deep into the ground; and but indifferently with 


¥ In our opinign, the dye clays ae as clung and cold as any. 
thofe 
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thofe which have fhallow and {preading roots, that ftretch un- 
der the furtace. 

Chap. IX. Of Yellow Clayey Soils for Tillage-—Some things 
in this chapter would be much to the purpofe, and indeed ex- 
cellent, were they not fo very like what has been faid, ovet 
and overagain, »y other Writers, that one cannot help mif- 
taking them for the fame; and were they not alio blended 
with fuch errors as theie, 1. Burning of land, whereby the 
nature of it is totally exhaufted. 2. Putting wheat and rye 
on the fame footing, with refpect to the foil proper for each ; 
whereas wheat requires a good, ftrong, deep foil; whilft 
rye will grow, and is moftly fown on poor, light, or fan- 
dy foils; upon which latter, wheat will feldom thrive in 
perfection, without ufing much art. 3. The urging of fuch 
frequent plowings, as they do, without particularly defcribin 
the feafons, and weather proper for each. 4. The dire&ting 
to fow the ground every year, without recollecting that the 
weeds may get to fuch a head, for want of the ground’s being 
fummer-fallowed, as to fpoil, perhaps, half of thofe conftant- 
ly repeated crops. 5. Ihe fuppoting that a crop of clover 
may be had with a crop of peafe, cats, or barley, without 
injuring them, or a crop of turnips after them, at all, except 
by great chance. 6. The fuppofing the decayed ftalks of 
plants to be richer manure than any other, when almoft every 
Writer on Hufbandry would have informed them, had not ex- 
rience done it before, that animal dung, and urine, deferved- 
ly hold the firft place amongft manures. 

Chap. X. Of Yellow Clayey Soils for Pafturage.—* The 
* beft manure for paftures of this foil, (we are told) is dung 
« mixed with mud from the bottoms of rivers, or the cleanings 
* of ditches.’——Here it is taken for granted, we imagine, (or 
elfe the contrary fhould have been hinted) that the mud of all 
rivers and ditches, isof the fame nature, which is a grofs mif- 
take: for the mud of ditches and ponds, efpecially, muft par- 
take of the nature of the contiguous foil; and if that hap- 
pens to be clay, then fuch mud will be a very improper dreff- 
ing for a clay :—it would be, in thee Authors own words, 
[chap. ix.] * adding ftiffnefs to ftiffnefs.’ 

Chap. XI. Of Yellow Clayey Soils for Trees.—Improper for 
plantations. 

Chap. XII. Of the White Clayey Scil.—This is faid not to 
be a profitable pafture foil, nor for the growth of trees; but, 
by proper management, will produce very large cropsof corn. 
The beft manure for this kind of land, is faid to be foot ;— 
tho’ we have heard of intelligent Farmers who have denied 
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this, upon the principle of experience.—Our Authors pro. 
ceed thus—‘ Soot may feem at firft fight a dear manure ; but 
“ alittle of it goes a great way. Experience fhews, that one 
© bufhel of foot is equal in its effects to a load of common 
€ dung. Eighteen bufhels of good foot will compleatly drefs 
* an acre of the white clayey land; and the fame quantity of 
© ground, as is very well known, will take as many cart-loads 
€ ormore of good dung.’ 

Now we have been told, by a very experienced perfon in 
thefe matters, that a dreffing of ten or twelve loads of com, 
mon dung to an acre, is fully equivalent to one of thirty buth- 
els of foot: with this material difference, that the dung will 
continue longer in the ground, and be of more fervice to the 
fucceeding crops. ‘The value of their eighteen loads of dung, 
at 3s. 6d. per load, which is the leaft that it can be fet at, 
(carriage and fpreading included) amounts to 3]. 3s. but the 
value of their eighteen bufhels of foot, (tho’ faid to be equi- 
valent thereto) at the higheft price it can be fet at, (carriage 
and fowing included) cannot be above 18s. fo that the differ- 
ence in price between the two different dreflings of an acre of 
Jand, which they fuppofe to be of equal goodnefs, is no lefs 
than 2]. §s. which fhews the abfurdity of fetting eighteen 
bufhels of foot, as equivalent to eighteen loads of dung, 
If their ftate of the cafe was true, foot would be fo far from 
feeming a dear manure, that it would, in fact, be the cheapeft 
of any. We cannot, after this, help wondering in what 
country thefe Gentlemen gained their experience! but, per- 
haps, they judged of the qualities of foot, from the effect it 
has on the complexions of the /weeps of the town, and find- 
ing it much greater than that of dung on the /cavengers com- 
plexions, concluded from thence, that it would anfwer pro- 
portionably in the field. 

Chap. XII. Of the Black C.ayey Soil. 

Black clay, tho’ the ‘ richeft of all the various forts,’ is here 
faid to be capable of great improvement, ‘ infomuch that it 
* will yield twice the produce in the hands of the fkilful and 
€ induftrious, thaf it does to the inconfiderate or ignorant.’— 
And we would afk, what Jand will not do the fame? It is 
ftrange, that thefe Authors fhould fo foon forget themfelves, 
as in this chapter to call the d/ack clay the richeft of all clays, 
which in the preceding chapter was faid to be one of the two 
voracious, hungry, forts, that nothing would fatiate: and 
ftranger ftill, that they fhould join the other voracious clay, 
(as it is there called) viz. the white, to this, as being ¢ truly 
® of the black clayey kind? and alto call it * a very rich _ 
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gut thefe contradictory characters are in their own words, 
how irreconcilable foever they may appear to the gentle Read- 
e.—T bey talk of this b/ack clay, as they did in the foregoing 
chapter of the white, as if they both abounded in Hertford- 
fhiré; whereas, in truth, the clays of that county are gene- 
rally of a reddifb colour, and but very few black ones:—* Too 
‘much wet (they tellus) is an enemy to this land.’ And 
we would beg Jeave to afk them, ‘I’o what land it is not fo? 
We are next told, that ‘ mellow dung is proper for this 
‘Jand; that cow dung is not amifs; but the beft manure of 
‘all is the dung of pigeons.’ i. e. Inother words, the beft 
dung is the beft for this land, but the worft is better chan 
none. They then direét the pigeon dung ‘to be fprinkled 
‘over a barley-field, for inftance, by hand, as foon as the 
‘barley is fown. In this cafe (fay they) the rains wafh it 
‘in, and the effe& of it is furprifing.’—But, pray Gentle- 





men, are you not afraid, that, by its thus lying uncovered on 


the furface of the Jand, the fun and air may exhale and 


evaporate the ftrenyth and fpirit of it? We obferve, elfe- 


where, you often caution the Farmer againft letting his ma- 
nure lie long fpread, and uncovered, on this very account: 
and yet here you order the contrary! Is not this fomewhat 


 inconfiftent? Would it not be better to harrow this manure 


in with the barley? and while one man fows the barley, ano- 


ther might fpread or fow the pigeon dung, over the frefh plow- 


Se 





ed land; and thus both the barley and manure might be har- 
rowed in together. In this Jatter method, the manure would 
juft be covered with mould. Would it not then ferment, and 
warm the ground more when thus managed, than whilft it lay 
quite expofed to the air, upon the furface? 

Chap. XIV. Of Loamy Sails. 

* Loam is a mixture of clay and fand: the fandbeing in a 
‘large proportion. A loamy foil, therefore, is a mixture of 
‘clay, fand, and fome vegetable earth. Loamy foils are, of 
‘ all others, the moft natural: and they agree with almoft all 
‘ kinds of growths, becaufe they are of a middle nature, and 
‘ in fome degree partake of all foils.’ 

This kind of foil being thus excellent, our Authors are pret- 
ty full in their direCtions as to the management of it, and, in 
general, what they fay in this chapter, will be of ufe to the 
practical Farmer. In particular, the Oxfordfhire Farmer’s 
Receipt, and the Buckinghamfhire way, as well as that of 
our Authors, may all, probably, be very good; if they ate 
hot attended with too great an expence. ‘Therefore an exact 

come- 
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computation of the charges of each method, might nof haye 
been improper: for we remember to have feen receipts for 
compound manures, that would have coft as much, if not 
more, than the crop expected from them would have been 
worth. ‘The charges of moving dung and mud, two or three 
times : cleanfing of ditches, mixing all thefe together, turn. 
ng them over ; digging turf to cover the heap, and other in. 
cidental expences, will not be very fmall. We fay not this, 
however, to deter any from a proper trial of thefe methods, 
but only to caution them, to be aware of the inconveniences 
here mentioned. 

Chap. XV. Of Sandy Soils.—In defcribing the advantages 
of fandy foils, our Authors fay— they are, of all others, the 
© Jeaft productive of weeds; and what they have on them are 
“ in general of the fmaller kinds.’—This, if true, is an evi- 
dent proof that they are the pooreft of any; for the beft land 
produces not only the moft, and ftrongeft, but the largeft 
kinds of weeds. ‘The above quality of fandy foils, our Au- 
thors call an advantage: it is, however, an advantage fo over- 
ballanced by the poverty of the foil, that we think a Farmer 
had much better be without it. A farther advantage attend- 
ing fandy land, is (we are told) that it ‘ freely receives dreff- 
© ings.’—True; and as freely parts with them too: for this, 
and gravel, are the really voracious, hungry foils, which our 
Authors (ina former chapter) reprefented the black and white 
clays tobe. Thefe are the foils which (as the Farmers fpeak) 
will devour one load of dung while they are fetching another. 

When land is very fandy, our Authors advife the dreffing it 
with clay :—and fo fhould we too, did not the charges of do- 
ing it effectually, amount to almoft the value of the land if- 
felf. ‘This is a circumftance which certainly merits fome con- 
fideration, efpecially where the land is not a man’s own, I[n- 
deed, where a Freeholder occupies his own land himielf, where 
Jabour is cheap, and clay near at hand, itis, undoubtedly, an 
excellent method of improving a fmall eftate; and would 
render fuch fandy land, as they truly fay, aloams provided it 
be clayed thick enough. But the expence of doing this, 
would be greater than any Renter could afford; nor coulda 


return of it be expected under a courfe of many years occu- 
pation. 


Chap. XVI. Of Gravelly and Stony Soils. 

Clayey gravels are here faid to be ¢ tough and difagreeable, 
and to want © a mixture of earth for the foundation and fup- 
‘ port of the growth of plants;’ and yet when ° marled, - 
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‘the larger ftones picked off the/e lands, few foils exceed it 


| ¢ [them] in fertility.’—Strange! that fuch a forry foil thould 


be fo eafily rendered as fertile as moft! Stranger ftill, that ie 

fhould be ever the better for the ftones being picked off! Clay- 

ey gravels, where the gravel and clay are duly proportioned, 

are neither tough nor difagreeable (the gravel preventing one, 

and the clay the other) but very fertile; fuiting, beyond moft 

foils, all forts of grain. A foil of this kind is ftill better for 
having ftones in it, particularly thofe of the large flinty fort 5 

as they loofen and hollow the ground, and, by their polifhed 

furfaces, ,reflect the fun’s heat, as well as retain it long, by 
their bulk and folidity, in the day-time: and, in the night, 
thofe fame polifhed furfaces, grown cold, condenfe and col- 
le&t the dews ; which not only moiften the ground, but alfo 
refrefh and nourifh the contiguous plants growing therein. 

The Bedfordfhire way of managing clayey gravels, is (we 
aretold) to * manure with chalk, and blend this well with 
‘ the foil by frequent plowings.” This is certainly a good 
method; but fuch frequent plowings feem not to be neceflary, 
merely to blend the chalk with the foilf for as the former dif- 
folves, it will naturally mingle with the latter, by common 
plowings, and harrowings only.. Moft Farmers of our ac- 
quaintance feem ufually afraid of the chalk’s finking into the 
ground too faft, and too far; to prevent which, they gene- 
rally plow very fhallow after chalking. 

Chap. XVII. Of Chalky Soils—The account given in this 
chapter, of the nature and management of chalky foils, is, 
in many points, very much tothe purpofe; but (as ufual) we 
find therein a mixture of fome things ufelefs, and others (in 
our opinion) hurtful. For inftance, page 23. col..1. they 
fay,—* This foft chalky foil is to be laid in ridges for drynefs, 
‘ and for warmth.’—Now, as chalky foils are naturally dry, 
we cannot fee the reafon for laying them in ridges;— 
a method only proper for wet land! In fhort, this is the very 
worft method they could have prefcribed; for as fuch foils 
are commonly very thin ftapled, this way of plowing gathers 
the ftlanle, or upper ftratum, into the ridges, and leaves the 
furrows naked: the canfequence whereof will be, the corn’s 
being fpoiled in the ridges by its ranknefs, and in the furrows 
by its poorne/s. And by the ridges lying fo high and round, 
the land, which is naturally dry, will be rendered drier ftill. 
In fa&t, this fort of Jand fhould be laid as level as its fituation. 
will admit of; and the thin ftaple, or upper ftratum, fhould 


be diftributed as equally as posible over the whole a 
"here 
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Where our Authors recommend the folding of theep upon 
chalkey foils, they are certainly right ; for the fheep, in fome 
meafure, doubly drefs it; firft by their dung, next by their 
treading; which is really of as much fervice as. a fimall dreff- 
ing. Indeed, the'fheep-fold is of equal utility upon any other 
kinds of light, dry foils, as well as here; which has often 
made us wonder, why the method is not become more uni- 
verfal than it yet is.—Nay, even upon {irons land it is alfo 
of great fervice, as may be obferved by thofe who happen to 
travel over the Vale of Belvoir in Leicefterfhire, where it is 
miuch practifed. 

‘Chap. XVII. Of Mellow Earth.—This is what our Au- 
thors feem to mean y othér places) by their true vegetable 
earth; the richeft foil of all, a kind of mefcic guid, that con- 
verts all others, in proportion to its mixture with them, into 
gold. Inthis refpeét, particularly, they feem to us to build 
too much upon Hypothefis; for if a foilis to be efteemed va- 
Juable, in proportion to the quantity of mellow earth that it 
contains, then the land where it is found moft pure, would, 
of courfe, be the moft valuable of any. But that is not real- 
ly the cafe, asmay be gathered from what our Authors them- 
felves fay,—that this kind of earth ‘ is found in its moft pure 
© ftate under the turf in fenny countries.’-—But whether this 
kind of land be the moft valuable, let our Readers judge.—It 
is, however, a very proper foil for pafturage, tho’ not fo well 
calculated to bear corn; fo that the advice hete given tothe 
Farmer, not to be over forward in throwing his plough into 
this fort of land, is what he ought to pay a due regard to, if 
he would not have his hopes of gain difappointed. 

_ [Though ‘we have here given fome juft ftriQures, as we 
think them, upon various parts of the firft book of this work, 
yet the fame juftice obliges us to own, that it contains 
many obfervations, well worthy the notice of the practical 
Farmer. We could, however, wifh, that the Authors, im 
their next edition, would make the different members of the 
work unite more naturally together, than they ufually 
do, in the prefent. ‘The want of which harmony, we ima- 
gine, may be owing, in part at leaft, to their having printed 
the feveral particulars, communicated by different hands, juft 
in the manner they received them :—a defect that may, not- 
withftanding, admit of a remedy, in a future revifal ; when 
a due comparifon of the feveral parts with each other, and a 
proper conneétion ef the whole, would be no fmall improve- 
ment of the work. | 
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As the end of the firft book, we are prefented with an Ap- 
pendix, concerning the ufes of clay, loam, fand, and other 
{ubftances, found on or in the earth; in the various arts; and 
their value to the owner. For tho’ they do not come under 
the Farmer’s confideration in this ftate, as /or/s; yet making a 
part of his land, it is needful he fhould underftand their value, 
and how to make the moft of them. This, our Authors fay, 
is the defign of this Appendix, which confifts of eight Chap- 
ters, and therein treats feparately of the ufes of clay, lam, 
fand, gravel, chalk, fuller’s-earth, ochre, and peat. 

In the firft of thefe chapters we meet with feveral ufeful di- 
rections to the owners of clays, asalfo to brick and pipe-makers. 
In the fecond chapter we are acquainted with the various forts 
of loams, and their as various ufes, for brick-making, pottery- 
work, and the like; from whence we learn what a very ad- 
vantageous earth loam is. Buthow they came to fuppofe any 
fort of it, too poor for cultivation ; we cannot imagine: for 
as they have defined it juftly, to be a mixture of clay and 
fand; it feems poffeffed of the moft material properties of a 
rich foil. Itis true, indeed, that all loams are notalike rich 
{ome may lie too flat, or on a wet, cold underlayer ; others may 
have too great a proportion of fand to the clay, or of clay to 
the fand. Such will, of courfe, be poorer than fome others, 
but far from being too poor for cultivation :—art may, ina 
great meafure, remedy fuch defects. ‘The principal ufes. of 
fand, are faid to be, as a manure for clays; for cafting me- 
talsin; for making glafs ;. for the ufe of glafs-grinders, plumb 
ers, and others.— The main ufe of Gravel is faid to be for 
garden-walks ; but it is alfo recommended as proper to be 
mixed with clay Jand; which is certainly an excellent me- 
thod, where it can be done without too great an expence.— 
Chalk is faid to be chiefly: of ufe either for making lime,. for 
which purpofe the hardeft is beft ; or as a manure for land, in 
which refpeét the foft and’ marley kinds are moft efteemed.— 
The remainder of this Appendix is taken up in fetting forth the 
advantages of Fuller’s-Earth, Ochre, and Peat; but for 
thefe, and many other particulars, we muft refer to the work 


itfelf, 
[To be continued] O H P 
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The Great Shepherd, a facred paftoral, in three Parts. ‘ gto, 


1s. Cooper. 


HIS fublime paftoral, which afpires to the Majora Ca- 
namus, beyond the Pollio of Virgil, would have aps 
peared too abftrufe to the generality of Readers; without the 
learned Author’s fhort, but critical preface; which may, 
with fome propriety, be termed the plan of the poem. He 
firft obferves that, * The poem is a concealed drama of the 
* true paftoral kind, the literal and allegorical charaéter be- 
* ing united. The plan is extremely fimple; the perfons, a 
© teacher, under'the character of a mafter-fhepherd ;_ and his | 
“ audience, reprefented by a choir of fhepherds and thepher- 
© deffes ;,>—and immediately adds, ¢ It is formed on the model 
“ of the infpired and beft Heathen writers ; in whofe compo- 
© fitions the perfons {peaking are feldom pointed out by name, 
© affixing names to {peeches being a modern invention.’ He 
alleges the Prophecies, Pfalms, Canticles, and Revelations, as 
inftances of this-in the facred writings; and the {atires of 
Horace, with the Silenus, and Gallus of Virgil (the manner 
and plan of ‘the laft being imitated by Milton in his Lycidas) 
as proofs of it in the beft claffics; and then concludes his 
preface with afferting the fcriptures to be the true originals of 
fome of the fublimeft paflages in them. Whatever reality: 
there may be in this affertion, it is certain the claffical Reader, 
who finds himfelf reminded of any fentiment or defcription in 
Virgil, on perufing this poem, will frequently find in our 
Author’s fhort notes annexed to it, a reference to fome parts 
of fcripture, that are not diffimilar. i | 
As a deduction or argument of this performance, may ac« 
commodate it to a greater number of Readers, we fhall. pre- 
mife fuch a one, 28 is blended with fome account of the work 
itfef. 
- In the firft part, the mafter-fhepherd having properly dif- 
pofed his audience, hymns forth to them, in a happy combi- 
hation of fimple expreflion, and fublime ideas, the creation 
and fall of man. The fecond part commences with an 
apoftrophe of the author’s, declaring the effect ‘of the former 
part of the teacher’s fong; who-foon refumes, and extends 
it, to fing the manifeftation of Chrift, and the reftoration | 
of fallen man. In this part the claffical Reader is oftefi 
reminded of the Pollio of Virgil, the Englifh one of Pope’s 
Meffiah, and both of them, of thofe iublime paflages in 
Ifaiah, to which they are fo fimilar. To this happy refto- 


ration of man the fhepherd contrafts the plagues and defo- 
lations 














jatioris towards the end and conflagration of this world; and 
having mentioned the eternal city as the only fecure a/ylum, 
he is tranfported immediately into a fublimer extafy, and 
feems, like the prophet in the Apocalypfe, to be carried, in the 
fpirit, to the throne of God, and the adjoining tree of life. 
This ftrain of the fhepherd’s hymn continues into near half 
of the third part, the matter of it being a kind of recapitu- 
lation of what he had more diffufely fung in the two former, 
and concluding with a requeft to his audience to join in the 
praifes of God. Here then, verfe 66, a new hymn, in parts, 
commences by fhepherds and fhepherdefles alternately, the 
beginning of it being that of the twenty-third pfalm, ¢ Our 
‘ thepherd is the Lord;’ and the chorus, in which both are 
fuppofed to join, confifting of the two following lines, 


Search the bright volume, trace th’eternal truth, 
Infcrib’d with adamant on leaves of gold. 


This ending, the mafter-fhepherd refumes his part, which 
finifhes the poem, and is chiefly employed in attempting to 
reprefent the complete and endlefs beatification of the juft. 

Such is the fubftance or fabric of this uncommon and elegant 
— a fpirit of fublime piety andofrural poetry unite. 

he expreffion and imagery are paftoral, though allegoric, 
and the numbers fmooth and harmonious, with fome agree- 
able variety of modulation in different parts of the fubject. 
But as it gives us fome concefn to reflect, that the ferioufnefs 
and fublimity of the performance will conduce but little to 
its circulation, we fhall felect a fpecimen of it from the fecond 
part, where the poet endeavours to defcribe the calamities 
previous to the conflagration: this may prove the more inte- 
refting, as he has pathetically interwoven fome of thofe terri- 
fying phenomena, and public calamities, to which the living 
generation here, and elfewhere, are no ftrangers. 


/ Thefe high rewards the Prince of peace ordain’d 
For his bleft votaries, and life and joy 
For a'l who love his laws. But fay, ah fay, 
Whence this difaftrous change? Why lours the fky? 
Why thriek the wood-nymphs on the mountain's brow ? 
Wide flafh the flaming heav’ns; the black’ning ftorm 
Defcends with vollying thunder; fierce and loud 
Burfts the ftrong torrent o’er the weeping plains, 
Diftemper dire affaults the fleecy folds ; 
And the griev’d ftalls lament, as pines the bull 
~ With flow difeafe, or, fudden rufhing down, 
Pours out his agonizing life in groans, 
Arms, horrid arms, fright dove-ey’d peace away. 
Raview, May 1757. Dd See, 
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See, Terror flalks at large! his baleful trump 


Unnerves the nations: famine, at his heels, 
Curs’d hell-hound follows. Rocks th’aftonifh’d earth 
With fierce convulfions thro’ her vaulted round, 
And mourn her mountains, and her lofty tow’rs, 
And her fons pale with horror, and fair dames 
And temples, and proud palaces, in floods, 
Of roaring fires and waters, from the day 
Defcending dreadful to the dark abyfs. 

O, let me feek the city’s facred height, 
Whole walls eternal, on foundations firm, 
No gulphs e’er threaten, and no ftorms can fhake! 
Whofe gates are glory, and falvation ftrong 
Her tow’ring bulwark. Where forever fhines 
The Light himfelf, ador’d, and onthe juft 
Pours an unfading beam, compleating all 
The prophets’ promife, and the patriarchs’ hope. 


Poetry thus employed, when correfpondently executed, may 
be thought, in fome degree, what Simonides termed it, the 
language of the Gods ; and the employing it on fuch fubjeéts, 
feems only to be reclaiming it to its original deftination, viz. 
the praife of Omnipotence and Goodnefs, which were the 
themes of the earlieft poems tranfmitted to us. The record- 
ing human virtue, and true heroifm, is the next worthy ap- 
plication of it: and even its delicate defcending foftnefles to 
the valuable part of the tender fex, will appear, on a judicious 
eftimate, but a very natural incenfe, a venial idolatry. Be- 
fides which excurfions of it, there are many poems in differ- 
ent languages, on entertaining, or interefting fubjeéts, which, 
being executed very ingenioufly, compofe an agreeable relax- 
ation for a liberal mind: while fuch verfes as are employed 
in obfcenity, or unjuft fatire, ought not, with their utmoft 
pretenfions, to be confidered as poetry, but as fo many depra- 
vations, if not prophanations, of it, K 


To the AUTHORS of the MonTHLY REviEw. 
Gentlemen, 


Tx: plan of your Review has its ufe, and the execution 
of it feems, in the main, to have given general fatif- 
faction. Might it not, however, be extended a little, fo as 
to admit, befides a mere abftract of books, fomething in a 
more critical way, efpecially on fubjects of controverfy , an 
‘hat 
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What led me to offer you this hint, was the perufal of the 
five letters lately publifhed by Mr. Steffe*. I doubt not your 
finding them in general worthy of your Review, and recom- 
mendation. But the firft of them containing fome things 
which appeared to deferve a more particular confideration 
than the Public can expect from your plan, it occurred to 
me, that a few remarks upoh it might be acceptable to the 
Public, by means of your conveyance. If you think the 
following worth inferting, they are entirely at your fervice, 


LETTER I. 


In this Letter Mr. Steffe mentions four texts in fupport of 
his opinion, that after death the foul exifts feparately from 
the body. Two of thefe are quoted from Ecclefiaftes, the 
other two from St. Paul’s epiftles. | . 

I think with the Author, that the facred Writings cart 
alone decide the point in queftion, it being ** 4 doétrine not 
‘* fo much of reafon as revelation.” Notwithftanding, what- 
ever is quoted from the fcriptures of the Old Teftameiit can, 
I think, prove nothing in relation to this queftion ¢ ;_ as there 
is not the leaft reafon to believe, from the whole tenor of them, 
that they contain any revelation at all concerning a ftate of 
exiftence after the prefent. This was not the intention of them, 
Allthe revelations contained therein, relate to the ftate of men 
here, to the difpenfations of God towards men in thisworld; the 
moft diftant of which was the kingdom of the Meffiah. This 
was the future ftate to which the Jews looked, viz. that un- 
der the Meffiah their kingdom fhould become an univerfal 
and glorious kingdom. But there is no promife made to 
them of a life after the prefent. This was to be revealed by 
Chrift, who brought life and immortality to light. 

So that allowing the Author’s fenfe and conftruction of the 
texts he produces from the Old Teftament to be juft, yet they 
do not appear to contain a revealed doétrine; but to be ex- 
preflive only of the Preacher’s private opinion, of what ap- 


* His performance is entitled, Five Letters, &c. by John Steffe. 
Their fubje€ts are, 1, On the Intermediate State. 2. On the famee 
3. On the Definitions given of man. 4. On Divine Worhip. 5. 
On the Chriftian Sabbath. PV&™ 

t As the Jews are exprefly charged, in Levpiied, with confult- 
ing, afking of, or enquiring of, or from, the Uead, it is apparent — 
they did, in the days of Mofes, believe the f{pirit of man exifted 
after its departure from the body. Sce what we have faid on this 


fubject, in our Review, Vol. XIV. p. 157. 
Dd 2 peared 
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peared to him reafonable to fuppofe, or what was the refult 
of his own thoughts and deep penetration into the nature of 
the human foul. And therefore, to reft the queftion upon 
fuch texts, is to reft it ftill upon reafon ; which he grants to 
be infufficient here: or rather, indeed, to reft it upon the bare 
authority of a Philofopher. 

But if the Author fhould infift upon it, that the Preacher 
was an infpired writer, whofe fentiments are to be looked 
upon as divine, and every thing he delivers as the infallible 
dictate of the fpirit of God, let us examine the conftrudtion 
he puts upon the texts, viz. firft, Eccl. iii. 21. Who knoweth the 
Spirit of a man that goeth upwards, and the fpirit of a beaft 
that goeth downward to the earth? 

Inftead of this tranflation, he offers another, as both more 
exact, and more literal, viz. ‘ Who knoweth the fpirit of the 
© children of men afcending upward, and the fpirit of a beaft 
¢ defcending under the earth?’ This tranflation (if we could 
admit it) would juft fuit the Author’s opinion. But it is 
evidently lefs exact, as well as lefs literal, than the other. 
He tranflates, indeed, the word 9}3 (children) which is wholly 
omitted by our tranflators. As this, however, affects not the 
fenfe of the place, it is no way material. But he renders 
DANN (men) which literally is man +. <A/cending upwards is 
not more literal, or more exact, than that goeth upward. De- 
fcending under the earth is moft of all unexact and unliteral. 
For mwd> comes from the verb {3% which fignifies not, to 
go, or be under, but only to incline towards any thing; fo that 
the proper rendering of its derivative "IQ is downwards ; 
belides, 5 prefixed to the word YY determines the fenfe to be 
fo. For what nonfenfe would it make to render 79, un- 
der, while WN? fignifies, to the earth, i.e. defcendeth under 
zo, the earth ! 

But if this be the proper conftruction of the original words, 
it may be afked, Where is the fenfe ¢ of the affertion, that a 
man’s fpirit goeth upwards, and that of a beaft downwards 
towards the earth? ‘The truth is, there is no fenfe in fuch an 
affertion; and our Author therefore ftretches the words to a 
quite different one; namely, that the fpirit of a beaft defcends 
not towards, but into, or under. the earth, i. e. with the body 
which moulders into duft. Againft which fenfe of the words 


+ DO™NM 995 is rightly rendered, the fins or children of men. 
{ The fenfe is, that the fpirit of man afcendeth to God who gave 


it, but the {pirit of the brute defcendeth to the earth with his body, 
and they perifh together. 
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I fhall but offer one thing more in regard to the fignification 
of the original, before I lay down what I conceive to be the 
true meaning of the text. And this is, that if it was the in- 
tention of the Preacher to reprefent the fpirit of a beaft de- 
fcending along with the body into the earth, he would not 
have ufed the word ¥y9N, but 737, which is more fyno- 
nymous with") than Y"\N; fignifying primarily earth in op- 
pofition to other fubftances; whereas YX properly fignifies 
either the whole earth, as diftinguifhed from the heavens and 
the fea, or a tract of land. 

I would offer this, then, as the moft literal conftruction of 
the text, viz. Who knoweth the fpirit of the fons of man, wha 
goeth upwards (walketh upright, or who is of an ereét pofture) 
and the [pirit of a beaft that goeth downwards towards the earth 2 
(moveth or inclineth towards the earth) ||. ‘The only objection 
to this conftruéction is, that I make the word goeth reter to 
man, whereas the pronoun /}'& feems to determine it to re- 
late to MIM (fpirit) fince this pronoun is reckoned by the 
grammarians to be of the feminine gender. But this, which 
hath led our Author to underftand the text as he does, appears 
to be an objection of little or no moment, when we confider 
that the grammarians themfelves, though they call 7T\x of the 
mafculine, and 7X of the feminine gender, yet own, that 
they are ufed promifcuoufly one for the other: many inftan- 
ces of which might be produced. This I take to be the lite- 
ral conftruction of the words. 

But with regard to their meaning as they ftand in connec- 
tion with what precedes and follows them, I apprehend they 
fhould be rendered thus: Who knoweth the fpirit of a man 
FROM the /pirit of a beaft? 

At the 8th verfe it is faid, concerning the eftate of the 
fons of men, that they themfelves are beafts, or as the beafts, 
At the rgth verfe the reafon is given, For that which befalleth 
the fons of man befalleth beafts, even one thing befalleth them ; 
what is that? why, that they die alike, and are no more, 
having all one and the fame fpirit ; as the one dieth, fo dieth 
the other; yea, they have all one breath, (or rather fpirit, the 
fame word which occurs in our text, and is tranilated fpirit) 
fo that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beaft; for all is va- 
nity. The Preacher continues in the 20th verfe, 4// go unto 
one place, all are of the duft, and all turn to duft again. ‘Then 


_ || Our Correfpondent cannot produce a fingle paflage where Fg 
is put in conftruction with rhe fons of max. ‘There can be no doubt 
of its belonging to the word /pirit. 
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follows the text we are confidering, as a conclufion from the 
above refleftions: Whe knoweth (who can diftinguith, or what 
is the difference, then, betwixt) the /pirit of man, who is 
formed upright, and the fpirit of a beaft, which inclineth its 
body to the earth? Wherefore I perceive, that there is nothing 
better than that a man fhould rejoice in his own works, Y wd that 
zs his porticn; an odd kind of an inference § for the Preacher 
to draw from fo grave a doctrine, as our Author fuppofes the 
preceding verfe to contain. 

But as I am not fo folicitous to fix the precife meaning of 
the Preacher, as to fhew how little this text is to be depended 
upon, in fupport of the doétrine of a feparate ftate of exif- 
tence of the foul after death, I fhall not {tay to vindicate the 
paraphrafe I have given, and fhew its confiftency with the 
general tenor of this book of Ecclefiaftes, but proceed to de- 
monftrate by a yet different view of the matter, the great un- 
certainty, at leaft, our Author goes upon in vindicating his 
do€trine from this text. For this purpofe let us even fuppofe, 
that the Author’s tranflation is according to the literal fenfe of 
the text, that nay, “relates tom". that myn fignifies under, 
and that YAN? figniftes into the earth, and is as properly ufed 
asP"IN ; in fhort, that his tranflation may be admitted ac- 
cording to all the rules of grammar and fyntax, yet, it is 
ftill dubious whether he has hit upon the fenfe of i. words. 
For they are capable of being interpreted in a quite differ- 
ent fenfe, viz. Who knoweth that the fpirit of man afcendeth 
upwards, and that the fpirit of a bea/t defcendeth under the 
earth? ‘This tranflation is no lefs confiftent with gram- 
mar and fyntax than the Author’s; fo that fuppofing the 
fenfe he puts upon the words may be the true fenfe, yet 
their being equally capable of another, and quite contrary 
fenfe, deftroys the validity of the argument he has founded 
upon them. | . 

Let us now fee how the Author fupports his doétrine from 
the other text, (Eccl. xii. 7.) Then fhall the duf return to the 
earth, as it was; and the fpirit fhall return unto God who 
fave it. 7 

Our Author very juftly maintains, that the Preacher can 
never intend here two different times, the ane when the body 


§ True, if this were the fenfe of the original; which may be 
thus tranflated. ‘ { faw therefore, that there was nothing good 
* from which a man may rejoice in his own works, becaufe fuch is 
‘ his part or condition: for who fhall bring him, that he may fee 
* that which hall be after him.’ 
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turns to duft, and the other when the refurreétion of the dead 
fhall be. ‘The time far the return of the body to the duft, and 
the fpirit to God who gave it, is the fame; and any objec- 
tions to the foul’s feparate exiftence from the body, founded 
only upon interpreting this text as referring to the time of the 
refurrection, as well as to the diffolution of the body, are al- 
together weak and frivolous. 

But the refutation of fuch like objections is not fufficient to 
eftablifh the truth of his doétrine. Notwithftanding his obvi- 
ating that difficulty which feems to be the only one with him, 
the text appears ftill wholly againft him. 

If we confider what is alluded to in the expreffion the 
Preacher makes ufe of, we fhall be led to conftrue the words 
in a very different fenfe from that of the Author ; who fuppof- 
eth that the return of the fpirit to God means, that it fhall 
exift a feparate confcious Being, in‘the prefence of God. 
Now when it is faid, the duft fhall return to the earth as it 
was, this plainly alludes to the formation of the body ; and 
when it is faid, And the fpirit fhall return to God that gave it, 
the Preacher as plainly alludes to God’s forming man a living 
foul, by breathing into him the breath of life. What is. it 
then that God gave man? Why this breath, f)5, the fame 
word which is tranflated in our text, /pirit. As at death the 
earth receives her duft again, fo is God reprefented as taking 
again that breath of /fe which he breathed into man, This 
is the obvious fenfe of the words, and it is forced and unna- 
tural to fuppofe the other; not to infift upon another confide- 
ration, which oppofes the Author’s fenfe of the words, viz. 
The Preacher is fpeaking here of mankind in general, of the 
wicked as well as the righteous; and can we imagine, that 
he would affert this of the former, that their fpirits return after 
death to God? 

I fhall clofe this remark with obferving, that the Author 
feems to be led into the fenfe he gives of this text by a greater 
attention to the tranflation of it in the Bible, than to the 
original itfelf. Thus he infifts much upon the word then, in 
order to get clear of the above mentioned objection, concern- 
ing the time referred to ; which objection is, indeed, frivolous 
in itfelf, and eafily obviated ; but not merely, if at all, by the 
confideration of the word then, which is only one among 
many others that would have been, at leaft, equally agreeable 
to the original word }. 

Again, we have tranflated the word %{95, then SHALI. 
return ; as if the Preacher intended to inform us of fome im- 
portant truth, or event; it looks like a pofitive and peremp- 
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tory declaration, that the foul jal certainly, after the diffo. 
lution of the body, return to God; which manner of {peaking 
has occafioned the Author to lay more ftrefs upon this text 
in confirmation of his doétrine, than he would have done, had 
he attended more to the original. For ) does not neceffarily 
fignify then, no more than v/ does, /hall return. The moft 
natural rendering of thefe words, and which beft fuits the 
context, is, or the duf? return, Gc. 

Thus have we confidered what the Author has produced 
from the Old Teftament in favour of his opinion, and upon 
the moft candid review of his arguments, I cannot but judge 
them very infufficient; the texts themfelves which he iafifts 
upon having no relation to a ftate of exiftence after death, 
whether feparate from the body, or otherwife. 

The texts he produces from the New Teftament are much 
more to the purpofe, as we can have no doubt of their re- 
ferring to afuture exiftence. The Author, however, feems 
not to lay greater ftrefs upon them, nor does he confider them 
more particularly than the others. 

With regard to the firft of thefe (Phil. i. 23.) he does but 
juft argue from the literal rendering of the word dvaavoas, 
which we have tranflated, to depart. He obferves it fignifies, 
to be unloofed from the body, disjoined, difconneéted, which is an 


improper way of fpeaking, upon the fuppofition that the foul: 


fleeps with the body in the grave. It is fufficient to object to 
this (what the Author conjectures would be objected) that the 
word is too general to determine the matter. He therefore 
waves any farther confideration of this text, and produces 
another, viz. 2 Cor. v. 8. the language of which he thinks is 
more exprefs and determinate ; We are confident, I fay, willing 
rather to be abfent from the body, txdnuncaus ix 1% cwpralos, and 

to be prefent with the Lord. 
And here I will freely own, that the expreffion (confidered 
apart, and independent of the context and general doétrine of 
the Apoftle elfewhere) is very much in favour of the Author’s 
opinion. "Exdnuncas ix re cdmalos can fignify nothing elfe, 
without forcing the conftruction, than to be abfent from, or to 
quit the body, and not merely to quit the troubles of life; and 
to be prefent with the Lord, immediately following fuch an ex- 
preffion, would lead one (without attending to any thing fare 
ther than the text itfelf) to imagine, that the Apoftle defired 
his foul might quit his body, and remove immediately to 

Chrift, and be with him while his body remained in the duft. 
But let us confider the context, and we {hall find a very 

different fenfe refult from the whole, P 
t 
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At the firft verfe of this chapter the Apoftle fays, that if our 
earthly houfe of this tabernacle were diffolued, we have a build- 
ing of God, an houfe not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
wens, And at the fecond verfe, for in this we groan earneftly, 
defiring to be cloathed upon with our houfe which 1s from heaven. 
Now this is undoubtedly that heavenlyéforgody awhich we are 
to exchange this earthly; the fame glorihed, incorruptible 
body which he fpeaks of in another place, relating to the re- 
furrection of the dead. And that this is the houfe into which 
the Apoftle defires to remove, or the glorified body which, 
after death, he defires to be clothed with, and not to exift a 
mere feparate fpirit, is plain from the fourth verfe, for we that 
are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened, not eae he) for 
that we would be uncloathed, but cloathed upon, &c. He goes on, 

Verfe 5. Now he that has wrought us for the felf-fame thing, 
is God, who alfo hath given unto us the earneft of the fpirit. 
What was this the earneft of? Why, that as God had raifed 
Chrift from the dead, he would alfo raife them (the Apoftles) 
from the dead. And now obferve the reafon he gives for his 
being bold, undaunted, or confident, viz. 

Verfe 6. THEREFORE we (the Apoftles) are always confi- 
dent, namely, through hope of the building of God, the 
glorified body he mentioned above. 

Verfe 8.. We are confident, I fay, and willing rather to be 
abfent from the body, (from this grofs and burthenfome body) 
and to be prefent with the Lord (in our glorified body at his 
appearance): That he refers to his being prefent with Chrift, 
not before, but after the refurrection, the two following verfes, 
Pe well as the preceding ones already mentioned, evidently 

ew. 

Verfe 9. Wherefore we labgur, that whether prefent or ab- 
fent, we may be accepted of him. 

Verfe 10. For we muft all appear bef ore the judgment feat of 
Chsift, that every one may receive the things done in the body, 
&c. For this it is he labours, that he may be accepted of 
Chrift at the laft day, and for this it is he had rather be ab- 
fent from the body, that he might receive the good things he 
had done in the body, and be for ever with the Lord. 

Thefe texts then are far from proving our Author’s doirine, 
how ftrong foever they may appear at firft fight, and confidered 
without reference to the context. : 

In fine, the Author confiders his fubjeé&t fomewhat too fu- 
perficially, and concludes too haftily from the texts he pro- 
duces. However, he deferves the attention of the public, on 
account of his method, and perfpicuity. If he is not rite 
where 
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where demonftrative, he is, at leaft, always intelligible; and 
appears to be a fincere Enquirer after Truth. 
H Iam your humble Servant, 





y> April 16, 
1757- B.D. 


P..S. If you have not already, in your own compendious 
way, made any Review of this work, the following fketch of 
what Mr. Steffe has done, in the remaining part of his book, 
may fave you the trouble, if you approve of it; if not, you 
will do me a greater pleafure, and the public more fervice, by 
giving us your own account.—Miine is as follows, viz. 


LetTTer II, 

In which the Author confiders fome objections which his 
Correfpondent makes to the doctrine of an intermediate fepa- 
rate ftate of exiftence after death. The greateft part of them 
are fufficiently anfwered ; but it may be here obferved, that 
thefe are far from being the main objections that might be 
urged againft the Author’s opinion, 


LetTerRs III. and IV. 

The Author very juftly expofeth the frivoloufnefs, or in- 
fufficiency, of thofe many attempts, which he mentions, to 
charaéterife and define Man, without confidering his capa- 
city for religion. He has fhown, in a manner that muft both 
entertain and convince his Reader, that this is the chara¢teriftic 
which diftinguifhes Man not from the higher orders, in- 
deed, of Angels and intelligent Beings, but from the infe- 
rior ranks of this creation. Heconfiders this capacity in man 
for Religion and communion with God, as marking his fupe- 
rior dignity and vaft pre-eminence over the brute creatures, 
befides merely diftinguifhing him from them. 

In anfwering the principal objections to religious worfhip, 
he purfues a method of reafoning which well anfwers the cha- 
racter given it in thetitle, of plain, familiar, and convincing. 

LeTTerR V. 

The Author introduces his fubject by remarking the provi- 
fion which nature has made for the eafe and reft of the body, 
appointing the night as akind of fabbath totheday. This, 
however, he fhews, is an infufficient portion of time for reft, 
even for the bodies of men, in thefe parts of the world at 
leaft, where the labours of the Jower clafles are greater than 
nature defigned for them, and not to be endured without fome 
extraordinary intercalations of reft; that the weekly Sabbath 
fhould, therefore, be obferved, if only torender the exceflive 
flavery of many tolerable; that fuch an inftitution is excel- 


lently fitted, not only to keep off that envy, fournefs, = 
ll- 
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difcontent, but that favage ruggednefs and brutality that would 
otherwife grow upon the minds of men. 

He next confiders the tendency of fuch an inftitution to re- 
fine the morals of men, and improve their natural capacity 
for religion. He takes occafion to fpeak of the office of a 
Preacher ; the nature and end of which he concifely, but juft- 
ly, reprefents; fhews its great advantage to mankind, and, 
in a becoming manner, maintains its equal, if not /uperior 
dignity, to any other office whatever. 

Fron confidering the Sabbath, as chiefly defigned for the 
laborious part of mankind, fo far as it is a feafon of reft, and 
which, he owns, may be more efpecially intended for them, 
even as a feafon of religious knowlege, piety, and devotion, 
he proceeds to fhew its ufe and importance, in this laft view 
of it, toall, and the refpect and obfervance it claims from the 
higher ranks of mankind, not only upon a principle of pri- 
vate duty, but of policy, patriotifm, friendfhip, and benefi- 
cence to man, as well as of good manners, and due defer- 
ence to human authority. 

D. 





Memoirs of the Marquis of Torcy, Secretary of State to Lewis 
XIV. Containing the Hiftory of the Negociations from the 
Treaty of Ryfwic to the Peace of Utrecht. Tranflated from 
the French. 2vols.8vo. 10s. Vaillant. 


HE noble Writer of thefe valuable Memoirs muft have 

been particularly qualified to treat of affairs, in which 
he was the moft confiderable Agent, on the fide of France. 
The particular fubje&t of the frft part of the firft volume, 
comprizes the negociations relating to the Spanifh fucceffion, 
from the treaty of Ryfwic to the firft conferences for the 
peace; and the purpofe which the Marquis immediately pro- 
feffes in publifhing them, is, to refute thofe errors, which he 
fays, page 2, * have been fcattered, not only among foreign- 
* ers, but even among the natives of France; infomuch, 
‘ that the greateft part of thofe who value themfelyes upon 
‘ politics, and a fuperior knowlege of the interefts of Princes, 
* are perfuaded, that the will of Charles the fecond, King of 
© Spain, that fource of fo long and bloody a war, was firft 
* contrived at Verfailles, accepted, and executed, at Madrid, 
“ by means of the intrigues fecretly entered into with Cardi- 
* nal Portocarrero, as well as with fome other Minifters, 
* who are fuppofed to have been bribed by the gold which the 
* Marquis of Harcourt, created afterwards a Peer and ce 
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« refchal of France, had fcattered with fo profufe a hand, dure 
© ing the courfe of his embafly. , 

We mutt be affured after fuch a declaration, which may 
{carcely obtain a general aflentyof meeting with no efcape 
in this able Negociator and Writer, which fhall imply any 
pecuniary operations of France in procuring this willg.fo ex. 
tenfively bloody in its confequences, and fo particul fy cala- 
mitous to that great power it tended to aggrandize. On the 
contrary, we are told, p. 18, that when the Marquis of Har- 
court wrote to the King, that money properly beftowed at 
Madrid, would be a fure means of ftrengthening the French 
party there, the King did not think proper to enter into ex. 
pences, which the unbounded influence of the Queen muft 
have rendered ufelefs. But M. de Torcy is likely to meet with 
univerfal credit, when he afferts, p. 3, ‘ That Lewis XIV, 
“ begged hard for peace, even under the heavieft conditions; 
© and that the treaties figned at Utrecht put an end to his mis- 





© fortunes, and continued his grandfon on the throne of Spain, 
© notwithf{tanding the efforts of a formidable alliance, and the 
© argaging fuccefs, with which the confederacy of fo many 
€ 


powers had been conftantly attended.” 

‘ Charles the fecond, King of Spain,’ fays our Author, 
© was of a weak habit of body, inclined to melancholy ; his 
“ temper hafty and paffionate, tho’ with a mixture of timidity ; 
© he was alfo fickly from his cradle.—He could bear no appli- 
© cation to bufinefs ; and was kept in profound ignorance by 
© the Queen his mother, fifter to the EmperorLeopold, fcarce- 
© ly knowing what towns belonged to him out of Spain.’ Of 
this we have a notable inftance, p. 8. ‘* He was fo ignorant of 
© the importance of Flanders, as to believe that Mons belong- 
© ed to the King of England, whom he pitied, when Lewis 
¢ XIV. madea conqueft of that province.’ 

Weare not to wonder, that a Prince fo qualified and con- 
ftituted, gladly embraced the peace of Nimeguen, after an 
unfuccefsful war againft France, tho’ affifted by Germany and 
Holland.—His enfuing marriage with the daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans, confirmed this treaty, The new Queen, 
our Author informs us, page 4, * was not at all ambitious of 
€ governing ;’ which feems not entirely reconcileable with 
his declaration, p.6, that two years after, viz. 1689, the 
Queen, according tothe general opinion, died a victim to the, 
excellent defign fhe had entertained of preferving peace be- 
twixt France and Spain: he adds, that * Count Mansfeldt, 
© the Imperial Ambaflador, and the Count of Oropeza, 
(whom 
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whom we muft fuppofe a partizan of the Houfe of Auftria) 
‘ took little or no pains to juftify themfelves from the impu- 
‘ tation of their being the inftruments of this wicked policy.” 
During the war which broke out upon the Revolution in 
England, King Charles married the Emprefs’s fifter. The 
character of this Queen is, by our Author, contrafted to that 
of the former. * This Princefs being perfectly acquainted 
¢ with her hufband’s temper, knew how to govern him, and 
‘ of courfe had the management of every thing in Spain. 
¢ Senfible to flattery, and fond of revenge, fhe diftributed re- 
‘ wards and punifhments according to the impulfe of each 
‘ paffion. She had a contempt for the Spanifh nation, which 
« fhe could not difguife ; fo that fhe was feared by fome, but 
‘ beloved by no body.—She had a privy-council of her own, 
‘ confifting of a woman named Berleps, and a Capuchin Fri- 
‘ar, both of whom came with her from Germany.’ Thig 
Queen is faid afterwards to have entered heartily into the Em- 
peror’s views ; but it is remarkable, that our Author has de- 
clined any particulars of the former Queen’s character or con- 
duct, nor has once mentioned the name of any perfon coming 
with her from France, nor of one fuppofed to be in her con- 
fidence. But that attachment to truth, which is profeffed in 
| thefe Memoirs, fhould not be conftrued, perhaps, to oblige a 
Negociator to a ftri& relation of fuch as might be unfavour- 
able to his mafter, orto his country ; which he might natural- 
ly referve a right to leave to thedifcovery of their enemies. 

There is no contefting the legitimate and formal: right 
which the Dauphin, and only fon of France, would have had 
to fucceed to the pofleffions of Spain, in right of his mother, 
Maria Terefa, Queencf France, and eldeft daughter of Phi- 
lip IV. King of Spain, whofe evident heir fhe was, in default 
of male iffue. But the other powers of Europe, naturally 
alarmed at the probable union of France and Spain under the 
fame Monarch, contended that this Queen was legitimately 
excluded from the fucceffion of the King her father, as well 
by her renunciation of her rights at marriage, as by his tefta- 
mentary difpofition: by which exclufion the defcendants of 
her younger fifter Margaret, married to the Emperor Leo- 
pold, were called to the crown of Spain. From this marri- 
age fprang an only daughter, who was married to the Eleétor 
of Bavaria; fo that this Princefs, and, after her, the Elec- 
toral Prince her fon, would have been entitled to the whole 

lucceffion of the Spanifh monarchy, in default of male iflue b 
Charles the fecond, had the teftament of Philip IV. been valid. 
utthe Emperor, preferring the fucceffion of his immediate — 
iflue 
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iflue to the crown of Spain, endeavoured to get it fettled on 
the Archduke his fecond fon; which was promoted by the new 
Queen of Spain, wife of Charles IId, but oppofed by the 
Queen his mother, ftill living, who had the interefts of her 
great-grandfon, the Electoral Prince, more at heart, than 
thofe of the Archduke her nephew. 

As thus much may ferve to convey fome notion of the pre- 
tenfions of the feveral claimants to the Spanith fucceffion, we 
fhall pafs over a pretty long, tho’ entertaining detail of the dif. 
ferent movements of. the Imperial and French Ambafladors, 
and their Partizans, at Madrid, on this extenfively intereft- 
ing point, and proceed to the important treaty of Partition 
which it occafioned. Preparatory to this, our Author fays, 
“© The King, for the repofe of his people, chofe rather to 
* content himfelf with a part of the Spanifh monarchy, as an 
equivalent for the Dauphin’s lawful rights, than to eng 
to hinder the difmemberment of the feveral dominions be- 
longing to it, [as the fequel muft furprizingly prove] which 
feems to have been a point the Spaniards themfelves had 
much at heart.—And finding it to no purpofe to treat at 
that time about a Partition with the Court of Vienna, he 
© entered into a negociation with King William the third, 
[whom he had then acknowleged by the peace of Ryfwic] 
“ whofe influence in Holland was judged fufficient to deter- 
© mine the States-General ; and whofe penetration the Mar- 

uisadds, * could not but forefee the great change which the 
© demife of Charles II. muft produce in Europe.’ ‘The Mar- 
quis of Torcy himfelf was one of the Minifters appointed to 
confer with Lord Portland on this fubject; and by the treaty 
itfelf which was figned at the Hague, October 11, 1698, by 
the Minifters of England, France, and Holland, 

The Dauphin was to have the kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
cily, the Port-towns on the Tufcan coaft, the marquifate of 
Final, and the province of Guipufcoa. 

For the Elector of Bavaria, they intended Spain and the 
Indies ; with the fovereignty of the Netherlands. 

The dukedom of Milan formed the fhare defigned for the 
Archduke, the Emperor’s fecond fon ; and 

They guarded againft the contingence of the death of the 
Eleétoral Prince (then very young) happening before that of 
his father, by fubftituting his father, on fuch a contin- 
gence, in his ftead. 

A reciprocal fecrecy, during the life of Charles II. was alfo 
agreed to, as they were under a neceffity, for the tranquillity 


of Europe, of doing fomething for the Emperor ; while they 
limited 
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jimited his views, which extended to the entire fucceffion of 
the Spanifh monarchy. 

This article, however, was not, and perhaps indeed it 
could not, be fo effectually obferved, but that an account of 
the treaty reached Madrid through Holland; the refult of 
which, after a council held for three hours, was a will, by 
which Charles inftituted the Electoral Prince of Bavaria his 
univerfal heir: of this the French Ambaflador complained, 
ina memorial prefented to the King; and the Imperial one, 
according to our Author, was ftill lefs moderate. 

This young Prince, this great Legatee, however, dying in 
February, 1699, it is faid, p. 54, ‘the treaty of Partition 
‘ came tonothing.? This we do not clearly apprehend, as 
the contracting parties had, in that cafe, fubftituted the fur- 
viving father in his place. Here, however, our Author ob- 
ferves, ¢ that his King being releafed from all engagement, 
‘ might have abided by the pretended will [which the Dutch 
Writers had afferted him to have. bought] ‘ if any fuch had 
‘ exifted: but this difpofition (as he fays) being abfolutely 
‘ falfe, he fent Count Tallard te England, to propofe a new 
‘ convention on the fame plan with the foregoing, which could 
‘ be no longer in force. To this the Emperor was alfo in- 
‘ vited to become a party, which he long evaded, and at laft 
‘ refufed.? The French Ambafflador is mentioned as fufpect- 
ing the fincerity of King William, and of the dubious 
Dutch, as he terms them: but all thefe fufpicions were re- 
moved by the figning the fecond treaty of Partition, at London, 
inMay 1700. This added the dutchies of Lorrain and Bar 
(which the Duke of them agreed to exchange for that of Mi- 
lan) to what the Dauphin was to enjoy by the firft treaty : and 
if the Emperor acceded to the treaty, for which three months 
were allowed him, the Archduke was to inherit Spain, the 
Indies, and Low Countries. 

We pafs over many political and interefting defcants that 
intervene till the important event of the death of Charles IT. 
November 1, 1700, when it appeared by his will, dated Oc- 
tober 2, that he had left the Duke of Anjou, fecond fon of the 
Dauphin, his univerfal heir, appointing a Junto, with the 
Queen at their head, as a regency, during his minority. This 
Junto immediately difpatched a courier with a letter to the 
King of France, and ‘the will to the Spanifh Ambaffador at 
Paris; which courier was ordered, if the court of France de- 
clined the laft propofals of the deceafed King, to proceed di- 
rectly to Vienna; as it is affirmed to have been his intention 
to bequeath the entire fucceffion to the Archduke, in cafe the 
firft fettlement fhould not be accepted in France. 
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‘ Before the King would fix the hour of audience, he éofia 

¢ vened a Council, confifting of the Dauphin, the Count of 
€ Pontchartrain, Chancellor of France, the Duke of Beay. 
© villiers, Prefident of the Council of Finances, and the Mar. 
© quis de Torcy (our Author) then Secretary of State for the 
© foreign Department; who adds, it was falfely afferted by 
“ the Writers of thofe times, that Madam Maintenon was 
© prefent, and gave her opinion.’ 
+ Here theSecretary of State gives his reafons at large for accept. 
the will; of which fome appear fpecious, and are politic, but 
many are unjuft, and injurious to other powers. ‘The Chan- 
cellor is faid to have enlarged upon the different advantages on 
each fide of the queftion, and without deciding, to have re. 
ferred the determination to the King’s fuperiour wifdom. The 
Dauphin, without hefitation, accepted the will; and only 
the Duke of Beauvilliers, who fpoke next to the Secretary, 
was for abiding by the treaty of Partition, from a perfuafion 
that France muft be ruined by another war, which he fuppof- 
ed would be the certain confequence of accepting the will, 
This, which was certainly the honefteft counfel, was, ac- 
cording to our good proverb, the beft too, and feemed truly 
fagacious, if not prophetic of the enfuing great depreffion of 
France. A depreffion which might have proved infurmount- 
able, if one power of the confederacy, not a little interefted 
to reftrain hers, had not, either thro’ infatuation, or fomé 
more perfonal and criminal motives, deferted the other powers 
allied againft France, and thereby occafioned the reftoration 
of that kingdom, and the eftablifhment of a French Prince 
on the throne of Spain; the very point the alliance was 
formed to prevent: and all this without any extraordinary and 
equivalent advantage to herfelf for fo grofs a defeétion, and for 
the blood and treafure expended throughout fuch a long and 
fuccefsful war. 

In fine, the King of France accepted the will, directly cone 
trary to the two treaties of Partition, which himfelf had pro- 
pofed and ratified, enjoining the Ambaflador a few days fe- 
crecy. So much eafier was it to moderate and abate of an 
expectancy, than to decline an immediate donation; and fo 
much ftronger a motive was the ambition of one, than the 
fecurity and happinefs of millions! | 

This acceptance was foon followed by the famous treaty, 
called the Grand Alliance, figned at the Hague, September 7, 
1701, by the Minifters of the Emperor, Great-Britein, and 
Holland. 
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The feque) of this firft part furnifhes, by way of Notes, 2 very 
fummary account of the principal events of the war, to the 
year 170g: before which time, viz. in 1706, the King had 
made feveral propofals of accommodation to the Dutch, who 
infifted, as indifpenfable preliminaries, that the entire domi- 
nions of Spain fhould be given to the Houfe of Autltria; that 
they fhould have a ftrong Barrier in the Netherlands; and far- 
ther advantages in trade than thofe allowed them by the peace 
of Ryf{wic. Thefe, the Marquis fays, were thought in France, 
to be rumours contrived to induce the people to fubmit pa- 
tiently to the calamities of war. In 1706, the Duke of Anjou, 
tho’ compelled to quit Spain, was {till poflefied of Naples, 
which they had hopes he might retain upon a partition. But 
fuch a plan did not at all fuit the circumftances of the year 
1707, and ftill lefs the difgraces of the Frenchin 1708, which 
were fufficient to cut off all hopes of peace. At which pe- 
riod, the Marquis fays, * the State exhaufted by expences, 
‘ that were now patt all bearing, had no other poffibility of 
‘ repairing fuch a multitude of difafters, but by a peace; and 
€ the fooneft obtained was the beft.’ 

The remainder of this part enters into a detail of the vari- 
ous conceflions France would make to the Allies; and of the 
advantages in commerce, and fecurity, propofed in particular to 
the Dutch, to engage their confent that Philip V. fhould re- 
main in poffeffion of Spain, and the Indies: But to do them 
only juftice, they perfevered hitherto againft every artifice and 
inducement to repel this propofal, (fo incongruous with the 
very foundation of the Grand Alliance) with great integrity 
and confiftence. Mr. Rouillé, Prefident of the Great Coun- 
cil, was the perfon fent, and inftructed, on this occafion, to 
treat with the Deputies of the States-General ; the firft con- 
ferences being defigned to be conducted with great fecrecy. 

The fecond part of the firft volume contains the fubftance 
and event of the conferences at Moerdyke, and afterwards at 
Bodegrave, in 1709, which we fhall abridge as much as 
poffible, without entirely deftroying their connection. 

On the :s5thof March, Pettekum, a Refident of Holftein 
at the Hague, (who, as the Marquis fays, was a mere Volun- 
teer in offering his fervices for communicating his Majefty’s 
propofals for a peace, by a fecret and unfufpected channel) 
informed Mr. Rouillé, then at Antwerp, by letter, that on 
the 17th he fhould meet with two perfons, whofe names he 
was 2 ftranger to, at Stryenfe Sas, oppofite to Moerdyke, 
repeating the injunction of fecrecy in the ftrongeft terms. 
They proved to be M. M, Buys and Vanderduffen, Deputies 
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for Amfterdam, and Tergow. Here they had three confer- 
ences, the out-fet of which, from their general profeflions of 
defiring peace, feemed not unpromifing ; the grand prelimi- 
nary, of furrendering Spain and the Indies to the Archduke, 
being fully admitted by \ 1. Rouille. But in the progrefs their 
principal demands, for cheir Allies and themfelves, which are 
confidered by our Author as very unreafonable, were an ab- 
folute ceffion of the whole inheritance of the crown of Spain ; 
im coniideration of which they promifed, to follicit their Al- 
lies, to leave King Philip the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
without the {mallet appendage to them. For the Emperors 
and Empire they demanded the re-eflablifhment of the treaty 
of Munfter, not in the French, but German acceptation of 
it.—As to England, the French King was to acknowlege 
Queen Anne, and the Proteftant fucceffion as by law efta- 
blifhed; to make a full reftitution of all his conquefts in Ame- 
rica during the war; and to oblige King James to leave 
France. ‘They affirmed, the E nelith would infift on the fur 
rendering of Dunkirk, with its fortifications as at that time; 
and mentioned how highly France would be obliged to the 
Republic, if fhe could prevail with England to be content 
with it, when difmantied.—They added fome other ftipulati- 
ons for other Allies.—And for themfelves they demanded, the 
full re-eftablifhment and execution of the advantageous Tariff 
of 1664, without any exception of merchandizes. They ex- 
tended their propofed Barrier from the Sea to the Maefe, in- 
cluding Lifle, Menin, Ypres, Furnes, Condé, Tournay, 
and Maubege.—And belides fome further claims for them- 
{elves and their Allies, or particular perfons; they demanded, 
as the laft condition, that France fhould acknowlege the Elec- 
toral Dignity that had been conferred on the Duke of Hanover, 
and infert it among the Preliminary Articles. 

However fecretly thefe conferences were defigned and con- 
ducted, they took air, and were vehemently complained of, 
as clandeftine, by moft of the Ambafladors of ae Allies at 
the Hague. ‘che Emperor’s Refident had the beft intelli- 

ence, having notice of the propofals of M. Rouillé to the 
Deputies. before the conferences were opened. * Thus,’ fays 
M. Torcy, ¢ all the Powers allied againft France oppofed a 
© negociation, which the Dutch carried on but faintly, and 
¢ durft not evenacknowlege. And yet,’ he adds, ¢ in France 
“ they flattered themfelves with the hopes of peace: it was 
‘ neceflary ; it was wifhed for; and this was all the founda- 
© tion they had to think it would be concluded.’ In fact, 
fuch was their neceffity then, that notwith{tanding thefe des 
mandsy 
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mands, the King commended M. Rouillé’s caution, in run- 
ning no hazard of breaking off the conferences, which were 
renewed April 12, when Rouillé informed the Deputies, he 
had received the King’s anfwers. He came to Woérden, and 
for the greater fecrecy, removed, as requefted in a letter by 
Vanderduflen, to a Yacht on the canal, three miles from the 
town, where they had four conferences. In thefe anfwers, 
the King acceded to fome of the demands; attempted to qua- 
lify or moderate others; infifted, contrary to the demands of 
the Dutch, on the reftitution of Exilles and Fencftrelles, then 
in the pofleffion of the Duke of Savoy, and on Lifle, which 
the Deputies had given M. Rouillé fome glimmering hopes of. 
He directed M. Rouillé to evade, as much as poffible, the ob- 
liging King James to quit France. Rouillé is commended by 
our Author for hufbanding his orders with great prudence, 
and obferving- the King’s directions in regulating his advances 
with proper delay and ceconomy. 

In mentioning the great diflatisfaction of the Allies at the 
conferences, the Marquis obferves, that Prince Eugene de- 
clared, they would never confent to a treaty, unlefs France 
offered the full re-eftablifhment of the peace of Munfter, as 
a preliminary ; adding, that he would carry ruin and defola- 
tion into France at the opening of the campaign. He fays, 
that Lord Cadogan, the great Favourite of the Duke of 
Marlborough, improved upon the menaces of the Germans, 
telling the Penfionary, Rouillé had boafted of having agreed 
with the States-General, and inflaming all the foreign Mi- 
nifters, to watch, and oppofe, any conferences. But this 
adroit Minifter has left his Readers to colleét the prudence and 
neceffity of thefe precautions in the Allies: fince it is plain, 
the drift of the negociation was, to detach the Dutch from 
the grand alliance, by great advantages in commerce, &c. 
He had confefled, * It was the general opinion, that 
© the only way of coming at a peace, was by applying to 
€ the Dutch; and complains of their confining them- 
felves to good offices of little weight, when it was in the 

wer of the Republic toexplain herfelf in regard to her Al- 
ies, in fuch a manner, as fhould determine them [i. e. ob- 
lige them] to put an end to the war, which they could not 
continue without her affiftance. 

After the conferences of April 4, Rouillé moved to Bode- 
grave, but ten leagues from the Hague. Vanderduflen gave 
him his hand, unfeen by Buys, and told him, he might write 
te himfrom Gouda, ‘This ry the firft time he fpoke to him 
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out of Buys’ prefence: and M. Torcy adds, the fequel fhew- 
ed, that no myftery was hidden under this mark of civility. 
Here the Duke of Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, are 
fuppofed to judge it high time to break off the conferences, as 
having never expected the King would make fuch conceffions 
, | towards apeace. “The Duke declared he had orders to defire 
il the States-General to break them off, if France did not ex- 
7 tend her offers in favour of the Emperor and Great-Britain ; 
\ Prince Eugene infifting, as an indifpenfable preliminary, 
that the entire Spanifh Monarchy, without the fmalleft ampu- 
tation, fhould be ceded to the Houfe of Auftria; and that 
there fhould be a pure and fimple re-eftablifhment of the trea- 
ty of Munfter. On the other hand, the King daily more 
fenfible of the neceffity for peace, is faid, p. 188, to be ftill 
willing to flatter the Dutch, and promifes them, the Tariff of 
4664, fhould be eftablifhed without any reftriGtion of mer- 
chandize, and a further addition to their Barrier. 

The 23d of April M. Rouillé, having heard from the King, 
requefted a renewal of the conferences. The conceflions 
jut fpecified, and fome others, were productive of no relaxa- 
tion on the fide of the Dutch, who, as M. Torcy fays, ¢ quit- 
© ting the ftyle and character of Negociators, and invefted, 

as it were, with the authority of Roman Confuls, de- 
clared the Allies would never leave the grandfon of France } 
in poffeffion of the leaft part of the Spanifh monarchy; add- . 
ing, the fate of arms muit determine the articles of peace. 
They concluded, this was the laft word they had to fay, 
© and were forry he did not at firft underftand fo much, or 
© report itto the King.’ Upon Rouille’s replying with afto- 
nifhment, that he thought the reftitution of Lifle, and its 
Chatellany, had at leaft been agreed to; they replied, he 
fuppofed more than they ever intended; adding, that at the 
beginning of April Lifle was in a weak condition, and they 
were then afraid the French might attack it; but that it being 
now very fafe, he was to think no more about it: of which 
artifice, the Negociator adds, they were not a little proud. 
7, He obferves, before they came to the laft conference, they 
a had been obliged to wait upon Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough, who, he doubts not, gave them fuch or- 
ders as were unfavourable to peace. On M. Rouillé’s repre- 
fenting his complaints of the Deputies, to the Penfionary 
Heinfius, by Pettekum, he anfwered, whatever expreffions 
they might have ufed, he was fure, that, in the main, they 
had not exceeded their orders: defiring Pettekum to advife 
him not to chicane about the Barrier. None of this chicane, 
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on the French part, is admitted, or fuppofed, tho’ infincerity 
and infolence are frequently imputed to the Deputies: but we 
mutt reflect, that our Writer, and M. Rouillé were not Dutch- 
men. 

The French Minifter now concluded, he had nothing left 
but to return to France ; and it is faid, p.217, ¢ as foon as 
‘ the relation of the Jaft conferences was read in Council, 
‘ all hopes of an accommodation vanifhed.’ And yet they 
“ were {till more fenfible than ever, of the neceffity of com- 
‘ ing to fome agreement, let the price be what it would.’ The 
Duke of Beauvilliers, and the Chancellor, pathetically re- 
prefented the mifery of the nation; appealing to the Minifters 
of the Finances, and of War, if it was poffible to fupport 
the expences, or prudent to run the hazard of another cam- 
paign. * Somelancholya{cene,’ fays M.de Torcy, ¢ would 
* be difficult to defcribe, were we even permitted to difclofe 
© the moft moving part of it.’ 

Inftead of the King’s orders for departure, which M. Rou- 
illé expected, he had orders to refume the conferences ;—to 
part with Maubege, and after fome difficulty with Tournay ; 
—to ufe his utmoitt efforts for the reftitution of Lifle, by offer- 
ing as an equivalent, to demolifh the fortifications, and even 
fill up the harbour, of Dunkirk; provided he might keep 
Tournay, andhave Lifle reftored; but, in fhort, to give up 
both, if that could procure a peace before the opening of the 
campaign. The Kingalfo agreed to re-eftablith the treaty of 
Muntter, according to the fenfe of the Empire, only with a 
claufe for demolifhing the fortifications of Strafburg which he 
had erected. He was fatisfied with Naples alone for his 
grandfon ; referred the interefts of his Allies, of Cologn and 
Bavaria, to the publicconferences ; and confented that King 
James fhould leave France, on fecuring him a maintenance. 

But as it was thought of the laft importance, to penetrate 
into the utmoft defigns of the Allies, and particularly of the 
States-General, asa knowlege of their projects was neceflary 
to an effectual prevention of them; and as the crifis was fuch, 
that it were to be wifhed, the perfon entrufted with the negocia- 
tion, might even prefume, from his compleat knowlege of the 
real ftate of affairs, to exceed his powers, if he fhould find a 
lucky unexpected moment of concluding matters; the Writer 
of thefe Memoirs, then Minifter for foreign Affairs, made an 
offer to the King, of going in perfon to Holland, to try if 
there remained any poffibility of negociating with fuccefs, 
His Majetty relifhed the propofal, which was unanimoufly ap- 
proved in Council April 295 the letter def. gn d for Rouille Sy 
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ferving for M. Torcy’s inftruGtions. This is inferted at length 
in thefe Memoirs, or as much of it as he has thought proper 
to publifh, The Marquis fet out within a day after, and ar- 
rived fafely and fecretly at Rotterdam. Here he produced his 
Letters of Credit to M. Sincerf, a Banker, from one of his 
Correfpondents ; and the 6th of May, 1709, in the evening, 
the Banker conducted him incognito to the houfe of Penfion- 
ary Heinfius at the Hague. 

The continuation of the fecond part of this volume com- 
mences with the interview of our Author and Heinfius, whofe 
character and qualifications are candidly defcribed. As his 
experience and abilities, indeed, were univerfally acknow- 
Jeged; it may not be amifs to add, from M. Torcy, ‘ that 
* his external appearance was fimple; there was no fhew of 
pomp in his houfe ; his family confifting only of a Secretary, 
a coach-man, one footman, and one maid fervant,—llis ad- 
drefs* was cold, but-had nothing forbidding; his converfation 
was polite; and he feldom grew warm in difpute.—His ap- 
pointments fromthe Republic were 24,000 florinst.. We 
mutt now confider the Marquis as relating what he perfonally 
tranfacted, tho’ not without the affiftance of M. Rouillé. The 
King had agreed he fhould addrefs his difpatches to the Duke 
of Beauvilliers, who, perhaps, was not in the Jeis credit, for 
having adviied his Majefty to abide by the treaty of Par- 
tition propofed by himfelf; nor for his having predicted the 
calamities of France, from the rejection of it. 

Notwith{tanding the Penfionary is reprefented as a lover of 
peace, he does not appear in the courfe of thefe tranfactions 
and difpatches, to have relaxed from the conditions propofed 
by the two Deputies to Rouillé: but, indeed, to have infift- 
ed more explicitly on the great point cf never fuffering a Prince 
of France to fucceed to the leaft part of the Spanifh Monar- 
chy ; notwithftanding which, M. Torcy fays, in his dif- 
patch of May 7, 1709, ‘ He believes the Dutch have nothing 
¢ really at heart, but the article of their Barrier.’ He adds, 
in the fame letter, * 1 am refolved to wait the arrival of the 
¢ Duke of Marlborough, for it feems tome, that in the pre- 
* fent fituation of affairs hc is to determine our fate, and that 
¢ there are ways of making him refolve upon a peace.’ This 
very pregnant infinuation will be explained in the fequel. 

n the conference of May 11, ‘ the Penfionary informed 
* him, without explaining himfelf very precifely, that the 
¢ States were fatisfied with the conditions granted to them- 


* Son abord étoit froid, il n’avoit rien de rude. 
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‘ their Allies demands,’ 

Soon after M. Vanderduffen, one of the Deputies, dining 
at the Baron Duywenworden’s with the French Minifters, urg- 
ed the neceffity of their coming to a quick explication, as 
their demands would increafe, it being now talked of includ- 
ing Valenciennes and Cambray in the Barrier. Many, he 
faid, had propofed the Pyrenean treaty, which was then 
printed, and hawked about the {trects. 

On M. Torcy’s return to the Hague, he went to the Pen- 
fionary, and offered to demolifh the fortifications, and to 
fill up the harbour of Dunkirk; as well as to examine into 
two expedients concerning Strasburg. ‘Thefe articles, the 
Penfionary told him, might partly, but not completely, fatif- 
fy the Allies, which the Republic had engaged to effet: and 
upon his enlarging on the re¢titude of their effecting their en- 
gagements, this able French Negociator replied.—* In form- 
‘ ing of alliances, we are apt to be liberal of our promifes. 
We muft dazzle the Powers we want to engage ; we muft 
allure them with the prefent profpect of advantages: but 
wars do not laft for ever ; after a certain time peace is de- 
fired; and to obtain it we are generally obliged to relinquifh 
fome, and frequently all the advantages we had promifed 
each other, when we took up arms.’ How true foever the 
former affirmation may be, with regard to the contracting of 
alliances, (which feems more true of one Power than of all) 
the inference from it, with fubmifion to M. ‘Torcy's judg- 
ment, feemed a little mal a propes here, as the Allies were 
not then in afituation to relinquifh the advantages they had 
gained, and purpofed to gain, by arming. 

The moft remarkable particular in M. Torcy’s difpatch of 
May 16, is the Penfionary’s propofing to him, that the King 
fhould erect the Franche Comte into a kingdom, and give it 
as an equivalent to his grandfon, for his exclufion from all the 
the dominions of Spain. ‘To this propofal, which in truth 
appears fomewhat ludicrous, and which demonftrates how 
cheaply the Dutch then regarded the grand Monarch, the 
Marquis, fmothering his indignation, only replied, ¢ Thatif 
© the provinces reunited to the Crown, could be difmember- 
“ ed, his Majefty had no occafion either for the advice or con- 
‘ fent of his enemies, to difpofe of them as he thought pro- 
¢ per, in favour of his children.’ 

In the King’s letter of May 14, he farther propofes, to 
withdraw all affiftance from his grandfon, if he fhall not ac- 
cept of what equivalent may be affigned him,, within three 
Ee 4 months, 
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* felves, but that they could not acquiefce to the refufal of 
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months. He inftruts his Negociator, if he cannot procure 
any, to endeavour to keep Dunkirk and Strasburg, or, at leaft, 
one of them; to furrender Brifac, if they would allow him 
Strasburg and Landau fortified. And here he was commiffi- 
oned to offer the Duke of Marlborough, from two to four 
millions of livres, according to the refervations he could procure 
for the, King his grandfon, or for France, by the articles of 
peace. His difpatches of May 22, gave up Exilles and Fene- 
ftrelles, which had long continued a very indigeftible conditi- 
on, * if it was impoffible without that to agree upon the Preli- 
‘ minaries.’ We donot find, however, this ceffion offered by 
M. Torcy to the Allics throughout the firft volume; and in 
the plan of the propofed articles of peace, which nearly con- 
cludes it, the claim of this ceffion in favour of the Duke of 
Savoy, making the twenty-eighth article, is marked by the 
French Negociators as one abfolutely contrary to the King’s 
exprefs orders. But their not having been able to agree with 
regard to Alface, asa preliminary article, feems to have been 
a motive for the French Negociators not admitting this. 

In M. Torcy’s firft Letter of May 22, he introduces the 
Duke of Marlborough, not without fome pregnant tokens of 
his ill-will to, and diffidence in him. Indeed it was natural 
for a French Patriot and Minifter, to feel fome difagreeable 
emotions, even at the very graceful prefence of a man, who 
had been fo highly inftrumental, under the direction of Pro- 
vidence, in humbling the pride, and chaftifing the perfidy, 
of a Monarch, whofe ambition had inflamed al! Europe, by 
a violation of the very treaty he had propofed, and ratified. 
Befides, a Negociator of our Author’s penetration might juft- 
ly apprehend, it would be as impracticable to defeat him in 
the cabinet as in the field, to which his knowlege was not 
folely confined: he knew things and men, had ftudied French- 
men; and the prefence and agency of fuch a fuperiority as 
gives the dextrous and artful little profpect of fucceeding by 
Finefle, muft induce a malignant or a mortifying fenfation. 
He makes him florid, full of preteftations of refpe& for the 
King, and hopeful one day to merit his protection. He fays, 
the Duke mentioned the Duke of Berwick, and Marquis of 
Alegre, with great art; and that when M. Torcy hinted, that 
he was not infenfible of the particulars of their correfpond- 
ence, he blufhed, and proceeded to the propofals of peace. 
He informed this Author, that befides the French offers in re- 
gard to Dunkirk, the Queen infifted on the reftitution of 
Newfoundland. That he belicved it was the intereft of the 
Prince of Wales (as he makes the Duke call him) to remove 
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out of France, at the fame time that he profeffed much incli- 
nation to ferve him. He makes him ‘ exprefs a {trong defire 
‘ for peace and retirement; and attribute to the Almighty 
that fuprizing union by which an army of eight nations 
thought and acted like a fingle man ;’ adding, fays the Mar- 
quis, with the fame appearance of modefty, that if they made 
‘ another campaign, they fhould be in no want of provifions, 
‘ for their fleet would bring them corn, which fhould be un- 
© loaded at Abbeville.’—In a fubfequent difpatch, p. 326, af- 
ter acknowleging the Duke’s extreme politenefs, he accufes 
him of infincerity, and improbity, tho’ calling on God to 
witnefs the truth of his intentions; and here M. Torcy fup- 
pofes, that the Duke’s mentioning the wonders of Providence 
as the fource of all his fuccefles, was to infer, that the pre- 
fervation of France depended on a fpeedy peace, let the price 
be what it would. ‘This is not very reconcileable with that 
protraction of the war, which our Author continually afcribes 
tohim. Here, however, our Negociator acquaints the Duke 
and the Secretary, with his giving up the entire Spanifh Mo- 
narchy, without the leaft partition or indemnification for his 
erandfon. But, befides this, and the demolition of Dunkir 
the Duke demands the reftitution of Newfoundland, and to 
adjuft the limits of Hudfon’s-Bay; which were not like to 
meet with much oppofition. 

In the next conference the debates were very warm, ona 
proper fecurity for the effectual evacuation of Spain. The 
French Negociators thought the withdrawing the French 
troops from the affiftance of King Philip fufficient. The 
Deputies propofed, the King’s giving fix cautionary towns, 
three in Spain, and three in the Netherlands, for an affurance 
that he fhould remove out of Spain, as foon as the treaty was 
agreed to: thofe in the Netherlands, the Dutch offered to re- 
ftore, as foon as King Philip returned to France. ‘This pro- 
pofal was not admitted by the French Minifters, who went 
away, fays our Author, with melancholy reflections on the 
unreafonablenefs of the Allies, and the news induftrioufly 
publifhed of the deplorable condition of France. This una- 
vailing conference ended in a propofal of ‘Torcy’s, * that the 
* Penfionary would give them in writing, a project of the ar- 
* ticles infifted on by the Allies.’ which was accepted. But 
after this, we find that Count Zinzendorff demanded further, 
for the Emperor, Franche Comte, and Burgundy. 

M. Torcy’s difpatch of May 28, contains little befides the 
Allies infifting very ftrongly on fecurity for the evacuation of 
Spain, Prince Eugene demanded, if the King would permit the 
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armry of the Allies to march into Spain through France. Others 
contended, that he ought even to join his forces with theirs, to 
finifh the Spanifh war. This difpatch is followed by a copy 
of the Preliminary Articles to the propofed Treaty of Peace, 
drawn up by Heinfius, with the French Minifter’s remarks in 
a different column. Thefe, from an exception to fome of them, 
the King rejected. M. Torcy fet out for Paris, and at Mons 
faw the Elector of Bavaria, whom he found extremely uneafy 
about the iflue of the conferences at the Hague; and whom 
he undeceived in regard to the favour he hoped from the 
Dutch. Soon after the King recalled M. Rouillé by his letter 
of June 2, 1709. 

Towards the end of this volume, the Marquis, as an Hif- 
torian, anticipates the fequel of his negociations, by faying, 
that ‘ England at length feparating from her Allies, who 
< were afterwards defeated at Denain, had the glory of contri- 
© buting to reftore peace to Europe—a peace that might be faid 
© to be happy and folid, a peace advantageous to France,’ &c, 
&c. But we fhall forbear any further refle€tions here on this ca- 
taftrophe, (fo advantageous, indeed, to France, but fo impolitic 
in, and foignominious to us) till we enter on a furvey of the 
dark meafures previous to it, in the fecond volume, content- 
ing ourfelves, at prefent, to refer to what this noble Writer 
remarks, as the confequence of the battle of Oudenarde, 
which, he fays, ‘ had like to have obliged France to fub- 
€ mit to the hardeft conditions for the obtaining of a peace, 
© if God, after humbling his Majefty, had not blinded his 
© enemies.’ This volume clofes with the King’s letter to the 
Governors of his provinces, that they might inform the peo- 


ple why peace was not reftored. 
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Doucias; aTragedy. As it is ated at the Theatre-Ryal 
in Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. 


HEN the town, by a tedious fucceffion of indiffer- 

ent performances, has been long confined to cenfure, 
it will naturally with for an opportunity of praife; and like a 
lofing Gamefter, vainly expect every laft throw muft retrieve 
the former. In this difpofition, a performance with but the 
fligheft fhare of merit, is welcomed with no {mall fhare of 
applaufe ; its prettinefles exalt us into rapture ; and the pro- 


duétion is compared, not with our idea of excellence, but of 


the exploded trafh it fucceeds, Add to this, that the leaft qua- 
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jified to judge, are ever foremoft to obtrude their opinions; 
ignorance exclaims with excefs of admiration; party roars 
inits fupport ; and thus the trifle of the day is fure to have 
the loudeft voices, and the moft votes in its favour: nor does 
it ceafe to be the fine/? piece in nature till a newer (and confe. 
guently a ans) appears, to confign it to oblivion. 

Do thefe men of applauie, who can fo eafily be brought 


To wonder with a foolifh face of praife! 


deferve our envy, or our cenfure? If their raptures are 
real, none but the ill-natured would wifh to damp them; if 
fictitious, ftupidity only can fympathize with their pretend- 
ed felicity. 

Asin company the loudeft laugh comes generally from the 
perfon leaft capable of relifhing the converiation, fo in criti- 
cifm thofe are often moft eafily pleafed, whofe fenfations are 
leaft exquifite in the perception of beauty. “The Glutton may 
like the feaft, but the delicacy of the Epicure alone, can diftin- 
guifh and enjoy the choice, the difpofition, the flavours, that 
give elegance or fpirit to the entertainment. 

To dire&t our tafte, and condué the Poet up to perfection, 
has ever been the true Critic’s province; and tho’ it were to be 
wifhed, that all who aim at excellence would endeavour to ob- 
ferve the rules he prefcribes, yeta failure in this refpect alone, 
fhould never induce us to reject the performance. A mecha- 
nically exaét adherence to all the rules of the Drama, is more 
the bufinefs of induftry than of genius. ‘Theatrical lawgivers 
rather teach the ignorant where tocenfure, than the Poet how 
towrite. If fublimity, fentiment, and paffion, give warmth, 
and life, and expreffion to the whole, we can the more eafily 
difpenfe with the rules of the Stagyrite; but if languor, affec- 
tation, and the falfe fublime, are fubftituted for thefe, an ob- 
fervance of all the precepts of the antients, will prove but a 
poor compenfation. 

We would not willingly have applied this laft obfervation 
tothe performance now before us; but when a work is ob- 
truded upon us, as the confummate picture of perfection, and 
the ftandard of tafte, 


Ne, quodcunque volet, pofcat fibi fabula credi! 


Let candour allow this Writer mediocrity now; his future 
productions may probably entitle him to higher applaufe. 
With refpeé to his prefent tragedy, we could, indeed, en- 
ter on a particular examen of the beauties or faults difcoverable 
in the digtion, fentiment, plot, or characters ; but, in - 
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of this nature, general obfervation often characterizes more 
ftrongly than a particular criticifm could do; for it were an 
eafy tafk to point out thofe paflages in any indifferent Author 
where he has excelled himfelf, and yet thefe comparative beau. 
ties, if we may be allowed the expreffion, may have no real 
merit at all. Poems, like buildings, have their point of 
view, and too near a fituation gives but a partial conception 
of the whole. Suffice it, then, if we only add, that this tra. 
gedy’s want of moral,which fhould be the ground-work of every 
fable ; his unfolding a material part of the plot in foliloquy; 
the prepoftrous diftrefs of a married Lady for a former huf- 
band, who had been dead near twenty years; the want of in- 
cidents to raife that fluctuation of hope and fear, which in- 
tereft us in the cataftrophe ;—are all faults we could eafily par- 
don, did poetic fire, elegance, or the heightenings of pathe- 
tic diftrefs, afford adequate compenfation: but thefe are dealt 
to us with a fparing hand. 

However, as we have perceived fome dawnings of genius 
in this Writer, let us not dwell on his imperfections, but ra- 
ther proceed to fhew on what particular paflages in his per- 
formance we have founded our hopes of his brightening, one 
day, into ftronger luftre. 

Thote parts of Nature, and that rural fimplicity, with which 
the Author was, perhaps, beft acquainted, are not unhappily 
defcribed ; and hence we are led to conjecture, that a more 
univerfal knowlege of Nature, will probably increafe his pow- 
ers of defcription. The native innocence of the fhepherd Nor- 
val, is happily exprefled; it requires fome art to drefs the 
thoughts and phrafes of the common people, without letting 
them {well into bombaft, or fink into vulgarity : a fault general- 
ly charged upon the Englifh Authors, who are remarked by 
their neighbours of the Continent, to write too much above, or 
too much below, every fubject they undertake to treat upon. 

Glenalvon’s character 1s ftrongly marked, and bears a near 
refemblance to Shakefpear’s Richard, It is thus delineated in 
in the firft act. 

AWWA, 
Why fpeaks my lady thus of Randolph’s heir ? 
Lady Ranpo.upu. 

Becaufe he’s not the heir of Randolph's virtues. 
Subtle and fhrew’d, he offers to mankind 
An artificial image of himfeif: 
And he with eafe can vary to the tafte 
Of different men, its features. Self-denied, 
And mafter of his appetites he feems : 


But his fierce nature, like a fox chain’d up, 
Watches 
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Watches to feize unfeen the wifh’d-for prey 
Never were vice and virtue pois’d fo ill, 

As in Glena!von’s unrelenting mind. 

Yet he is brave, and politic in war. 





The following paflage is an oblique panegyric on the Uni- 
on, and contains a pleafing gradation of fentiment. ‘The 
lines marked in Italics demand particular diftinction. 


Lady RANDOLPH. , 

War I deteft: but war with foreign foes, 
Whofe manners, language, and whote looks are ftrange, 
Is not fo horrid, nor to me fo hateful, 

As that which with our neighbours oft we wage, 
A river here, there an ideal line 

By fancy drawn, divides the fifter kingdoms. 
On each fide dwells a people fimilar, 

As twins are to each other, —— 

Both for their valour famous thro’ the world. 
Yet will they not unite their kindred arms, 
And if they muft have war, wage diftant war, 
But with each other fight in cruel conflié : 
Gallant in ftrife, and noble in their ire, 

The Battle is their paftime. They go forth 

Gay in the morning, as to Summer fport: 

When evening comes, the glory of the morn, 

The youthful warrior, is a clod of clay.————— 


It may not be improper to obferve, before we take our leave 
of this performance, that it was firft acted with great applaufe 
in Edinburgh ; but made its appearance in England under a pe- 
culiar difadvantage : the commendation a man of tafte and learn- 
ing had beftowed on it*, previous to its reprefentation here, per- 
haps raifed too much expectation in fome, and excited a fpirit 
of envy and critical prejudice in others. Poffibly, indeed, that 
Gentleman, in fome degree, facrificed his tafte to his friend- 
fhip. However, if this was the cafe, he will fuftain no great 
lofs with regard to his reputation, fince he ft gain as much 
on the one hand, as hecan lofe on the other: the worft that 
can be faid, amounting only tothis, that the benevolence of his 
difpofition prevailed over the rectitude of his judgment. 


_* In the Dedication to his Four Differtations, &c, a work men- 
tioned in the Review for February lalt, p. 122. 
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An Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times. By 


the Author of, Eflays on the Characteriftics. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Davis. 


T* a fhort advertifement prefixed to this Ey?imate, we are 
told, that the deading principles which run through it, make 
a {mal] part of a much more extenfive work, planned on the 
general fubject of manners, and that, in the mean time, the 
Author thought it not amifs to offer his fentiments on the pre- 
fent ftate and fituation of his country, at a cri/is fo important 
and alarming. 

His defign is to delineate the leading manners and prin- 
ciples of the prefent times, to unravel their effects on the 
public ftate and welfare, and to trace them to their real, 
though diftant fources; in a word, to hold up a true mirror to 
the public, and let the nation fee ¢hem/elves, as the authors of 
their own misfortunes. ‘The fubject is, no doubt, extreme- 
ly interefting, and requires great delicacy, extenfive know- 
lege of the world, found judgment, a peculiar turn for ob- 
fervation, and no fmall infight into human nature. In the 
profecution of it, our Author has given abundant proofs of 
difcernment; he has made many pertinent, and fome ftriking 
obfervations, and marked the peculiar features of the times 
with great juftnefs and accuracy. His manner, indeed, is 
often dogmatical, arrogant, and fupercilious ; which, as we are 
ever apt to copy the manners of thofe we admire, is, perhaps, 
in fome meafure, the confequence of his extreme veneration 
for a certain eminent PERSONAGE in the republic of letters, 
to celebrate whom, (in feafon, of out of feafon) feems to be 
one principal part of his defign, in moft of his writings; 
though fome think he takes a very improper method to ad- 
vance his friend’s reputation, by beftowing fuch extravagant, 
nay, ridiculous, commendations upon him ; commendations 
which, one fhould think, would be extremely offenfive to any 
modeft man. 

This Eftimate is divided into three parts. The firft con- 
tains a delineation of the ruling manners and principles of the 
times. Before our Author enters upon this delineation, how- 
ever, he mufters the few remaining virtues we have left: and 
thefe are the fpirit of liberty, the fpirit of humanity, and the 
pure adminiftration of juftice. The fpirit of liberty ftill fub- 
fifts among us ; not, indeed, in its genuine vigour ; for then 
it would work its genuine effects. Yet, that the love of li- 
berty is not extinguifhed, appears, it is faid, from the po 
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esice of a divided people. It {til animates their converfation, 
and invigorates their addreties ; though in their conduét it ap- 
pt ars no more. 

The lenity of our laws in capital cafes ; our compaffion for 
convicted criminals ; even the general humanity of our high- 
waymen and robbers, compared with thofe of other countries, 
are concurrent proofs, we are told, that the fpirit of humanit 
is natural to our nation. ‘The many noble foundations for 
the relief of the miferable and the friendlefs; the large annual 
fupplies from voluntary charities to thefe foundations; the fre- 
guent and generous affiftance given to the unfortunate, who 
cannot be admitted into thefe foundations; all thefe are fuch 
indifputable proofs of a national humanity, as it were the 
higheft injuflice not to acknowlege and applaud. 

In refpeét to the pure adminiftration of juftice, as it regards 
private property, many caufes may be affigned, our Author 
fays, for the continuance of this public blefiing. “The fpirit 
of liberty and humanity beget a fpirit of equity, where no con~ 
trary paffion interferes: the fpirit of commerce, now predo- 
minant, begets a kind of regulated felfifhnefs, which tends at 
once to the increafe and prelervation of property. ‘The diffi- 
culty of corrupting juries under the checks of their prefent 
eftablifhment, in moft cafes, prevents the very attempt. And 
the long continued example of a great perfon on the feat of 
equity, hath diffufed an uncorrupt fpirit through the inferior 
courts, and will fhine to the lateft pofterity. 

Having made this fhort prefatory eftimate of thofe remain- 
ing manners which may demand efteem and applaufe, our 
Author now proceeds to the ruling manners of the times 5 
from which this age and nation derives its prefent and parti 
cular complection. And here, he fays, the flighteft obferva~ 
tion, if attended with impartiality, is fufficient to convince 
us, that the character of the manners of this age and nation, is 
by no means that of abandoned wickedne/s and profligacy, but of 
a vain, luxurious, and felfifh effeminacy. ‘This he endeavourg 
to make evident by a fimple enumeration of acknowleged facts, 
and animadverts with entire freedom on our manner of educa- 
tion, our drefs, our diverfions, and our refinements in luxury. 
The following extract may be acceptable to our Readers. 

‘ The firft and capital article of town-effeminacy, is that 
of drefs ; which, in all its variety of modern excefs and ridi- 
cule, is too low for ferious animadverfion, Yet in this, 
mutt every man of every rank and age employ his mornings, 
who pretends to keep good company. The wifeft, the moft 
virtuous, the’moft polite, if defective in thefe exterior and 
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and unmanly delicacies, are avoided as lw people, whom 
no-body knows, and with whom one is afhamed to be fey, 
How would he have been derided in the days of Exiza- 
BETH, when a great Queen rode on horle-back to S¢. 
Paul’s, who fhould have foretold, that in lefS than two cen- 
turies, no man of fafhion would crols the ftreet to dinner, 
without the effeminate covering and conveyance of an 
ealy chair ? 

© Yet thus accoutred, the modern man of fafhion is coy. 
veyed to company. Wherever he goes, he meets the fame 
falfe delicacy in all: every circumf{tance of modern ufe con- 
{pires to footh him into the excefs of effeminacy : warm car- 
pets are fpread under his feet; warm hangings furround 
him; doors and windows, nicely jointed, prevent the leaft 
rude encroachment of the external air. Vanity lends her aid 
to this unmanly delicacy ; fplendid furniture, a fumptuous 
fideboard, a long train of attendants, an elegant and coftly 
entertainment, for which earth, air, and feas, are ranfacked, 
the moft expenfive wines of the continent, the childifh va- 
garies of a whimfical defert, thefe are the fupreme pride of 
the mafter, the admiration or envy of his guefts. 

¢ Luxury is not idle in her province, but fhares with her 
fitter Vanity in the Jabours of the day. High foups and 
fauces, every mode of foreign cookery, that can quicken 


< tafte, and fpur the lagging appetite, is affiduoufly employed. 
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‘ A knowlege of books, a tafte in arts, a proficiency in 
fcience was formerly regarded as a proper qualification in a 
man of fafhion. ‘The annals of our country have tranf- 
mitted to us the name and memory of men, as eminent in 
learning and tafte, as in rank and fortune. It will not, I 
prefume, be regarded as any kind of fatire on the prefent 
age, to fay, that among the higher ranks, this literary fpi- 
rit is generally vanifhed.—Reading is now funk at beft into 
a morning’s amufement, till the important hour of drefs 
comes on. Books are no longer regarded as the repofito- 
ries of tafte and knowlege; but are rather laid hold of asa 
gentle relaxation from the tedious rounds of pleafure. 

« But what kind of reading muft that be, which can attract 
or entertain the languid morning-fpirit of modern effemi- 
nacy? Any, indeed, that can but prevent the unfupport- 
able toil of thinking; that may ferve as a preparatory whet 


of indolence to the approaching pleafures of the day *, “Thus 
it 


* Quere—Will the Author appeal to the fale of his own pro- 


du€tions, in proof of the juftnels of this cenfure? Few moderm 
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it comes to pafs, that weekly effays, amatory plays and no- 
vels, political pamphlets, and books that revile religion ; to- 
gether with a general bafh of thefe, ferved up in fome 
monthly me/s of dulne/s, are the meagre literary dict of town 
and country. True it is, that amidft this general defect of 
tafte, and learning, there is a Writer, whofe force of genius 
and extent of knowlege, might almoft redeem the charac- 
ter of the times. But that fuperiority which attracts the re- 
verence of the few, excites the envy and hatred of the 
many: and while his works are tranflated and admired 
abroad, and patronized at home, by thofe who are moft 
diftinguifhed in genius, tafte, and learning, himfelf is abufed, 
and his friends infulted for his fake, by thofe who never 
read his writings, or, if they did, could neither ta/fe nor 
comprehend them +: while every little afpiring or defpairing 
fcribbler eyes him as Caffius did Czsar, and whifpers to 
his fellow, 

Why man, he doth beftride the narrow world 

Like a Coloffus ; and we petty men 


Walk under his huge legs ; and peep abou , 
To find ourfelves difhonourable graves. 


¢ No wonder, then, if the malice of the Lilliputian tribe 
© be bent againft this dreaded GuLLIVER ; if they attack him 
© with poifoned arrows, whom they cannot fubdue by /rength.’ 

Having treated of the manners, our Author now proceeds 
to the principles of the times ; confining himfelf to fuch only 
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books have been better received: and even this his laft performance, 
this very reprehenfion of the bad tafte of the Public, hath paffed into 
a four th edition, in the {pace of two or three months. If, therefore, 
his character of the times, in this refpe&t, be true, he pays no great 
compliment to his own works. The candid Reader, however, will 
perhaps be led to conclude, that this is accounted for, in another 
part of this Effimate, where the Author endeavours to prove the 
general extinciion of the principle of honour, from a peculiar cir- 
cumitance, which, at firft fight, 2s he remarks, may. feem to chal- 
lenge praife, viz. That it hath been attributed to the moderate and 
forgiving fpirit of thefe times, that no age ever fo patiently fuffer- 
ed its ruling follies to be laughed at. Lut this, he fays, is a fu- 
perficial and inadequate repreicniation, as wells folution, of the 
fat. We not only fuffer our ruling vices and follies to be ridica- 
led, but we cordially join in the langh. tie infiances in the dra- 
matic chara€ters of Fr ible, and Lord Chatk/fone, piflures of mo- 
dern cffeminacy, than which, he thinks, none ever raifed louder 
peals of laughter and applaufe, even among thole who fat for the 
likeneis! : 

+ In this cafe, which are we to blame, the Writer, or the Reader? 
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as tend to counterwork the /elfi/h paffions, viz. the principle 
of religion, that of honour, and that of public fpirit; the firt 
of which has the Deity for its object, the fecond, the applaufe 
of men, and the third, the approbation of our own hearts. 
The influence of thefe feveral principles on our mane 
ners, he now examines, and obferves, that notwithftandin 
the general contempt of religion among the fafhionable world, 
the prefent age is far from being deep in the /peculations of 
infidelity; for this would empl@y a certain attention to thefe 
fubjects ; a certain degree of felf-converfe and thought, which 
would clafh with the ruling manners of the times. Men have 
other attentions than the meagre fophifms of irreligion ; and are 
therefore well content with the conc/ujions, without the pre- 
mifes. 

In regard to the fecond principle, viz. the defire of fame, 
or the applaufe of men, directed to the end of public happi- 
nefs, our Author very juftly obferves, that this great ambition, 
which in other times and nations has wrought fuch wonderful 
effects, is no longer to be found among us. It is the pride 
of equipage, the pride of title, the pride of fortune, or the pride 
of drefs, that have aflumed the empire over our fouls, and 
levelled ambition with the dirt *. ‘The honeft pride of virtue is 
no more; or, where it happens to exift, is overwhelmed by 
inferior vanities. A man who fhould go out of the common 
road of life, in purfuit of glory, and ferve the Public at the 
expence of his eafe, his fortune, or his pleafure, would be 
ftared or laughed at in every fafhionable circle, as a filly fel- 
low, who meddled with things that did not belong to him: 
as an ideot, who preferred fhadows to realities, and needlefs 
toil to pleafurable enjoyment. The Jaurel wreath, once afpired 
after as the highcit object of ambition, would now be rated at 
the market-price of its materiais, and derided as a three penny 
crown; and if its modern jubilitutes, the r7é4on, or the coro- 
net, be eagerly fought for, it is not that they are regarded as 
the diflinétions of public virtue, but as the eafigns of vanity 
and place. 


* We are here put in mind of a fomewhat fimilar paffage in Bo- 
lingbroke. ‘ All,’ fays he, ‘ is littie, low, and mean among us. 
* Far from having the virtues, we have not the wices of great men.’ — 


* What pafles among us for anibition, is an odd mixture of avarice 


and vanity: the moderation we have feen prafticed, is pufilani- 
mity, and the philofcphy chat fome men atic, is floth—Hence 
% comes that corruption ipreads and prevails.’ 
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© The principle of honour,’ he looks upon as, ¢ either 
loft, or totally corrupted ; that no generous thir{t of praife 
is left among us; that our ambitions are trifling and un- 
manly as our pleafures: that wealth, titles, drefs, equipace, 
fagacity in gaming, or wagers, fplendid furniture, and a 
table, are the fole fountains from which we delire to draw 
refpeét to ourfelves, or applaufe from others: we afpire to 
folly, and are proud of meannefs: thus the principle of ha- 
nour is perverted, and dwindled into wxmaaly vanity. 

‘ Can it be imagined, that amidft this general defect of re- 
ligion and honour, the great and comprehenfive principle of 


public fpirit, or love of our country, can gain a place in our 


breafts? That mighty principle, fo often feigned, fo fel- 
dom pofleffled ; which requires the united force of upright 
manners, generous religion, and unfeigned honour, to {upport 
it. What ftrength of thought, or confcious merit, can there 
be in effeminate minds, fuficient to elevate them to this 
principle, whofe object is ‘* the happinefs of a kingdom ?” 
To fpeak therefore without flattery, this principle is perhaps 
lefs felt among us, than even thofe of religion, and true ho- 
nour. So infatuated are we in our contempt of this power- 
ful principle, that we deride the inhabitants of a _/7/fer-king- 
dom, for their national attachments, and regards. So little 
are we accuftomed to go, or even think, beyond the beaten 
track of private interelt, in all things that regard our country; 
that he who merely does his duty in any conipicuous ftation, 
is looked on as a prodigy of public virtue. But in other 
times and nations, when this principle was in force, enter- 
prizes were formed, and deeds done, which it would now 
be thought frenzy to attempt. Think what a friend will 
do fora friend, a fifter fora brother, a lover for his miftrefs, 
a parent for his children; even that, in all its fullnefs of af 
fection, in other times and nations, hath been the aim and 
the work of public virtue, doing, or /uffering for its coun 
try’s welfare. ; 
© As it ‘appears, therefore, from this delineation, that sHEW 
and PLEASURE are the main objects of purfuit; as the ge- 
neral habit of refined indulgence is Jirong, a and the habit of 
induring is lof; as the general foirit of reigion,, honour, 
and public love, are weakened, or vanithed; as thefe man- 
ners are, therefore, left to their own wo! kings, uncontrouled 
by principle; we may, wi.b truth and candor, conclude, that 
the ruling character of the preient times is that of, a wain, 
duxurious, and felf-effeminacy.’ 
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Having delineated the ruling manners and principles of the 
times, our Author now aflumes a feverer tone, and proceeds, 
in the fecond part of his work, to reafon upon the facts he has 
eftablifhed. ‘There are three leading circumftances, he ob- 
ferves, on which the internal ffrength of every nation moft ef- 
fentially depends; the capacity, valour, and union, of thole 
who /ead the people. The firft he calls the national capacity ; 
the fecond, the national /pirit of defence; the third, the national 
Spirit of union. His bulinefs now, therefore, is, to confider all 
that variety of refpects, in which the ruling manners and de- 
fect of principle, already delineated, may naturally weaken or 
deftroy thefe fources of internal power. 7 

He firft enquires, how far the falfe delicacy and effeminacy 
of prefent manners may have weakened or deftroyed the na- 
tional capacity; and under this head he confiders the natural 
effeéts of our manners on fleets and armies. It would be ill 
taken, he apprehends, to fuppofe, that the fafhionable and 
prevailing manners abound not in the army and navy. The 
gentlemen of thefe profeffions are even diftinguifhed by their 
tafte in drefs, their fkil] at play, their attendance on every 
amufement, provided it be but fafhionable. And fure it 
muft be by miracle, our Author fays, if this trifling and effe- 
minate life conduct them to knowlege, or produce capacity. 
It were unjuft to deny, that men of ability in this order are 
yet among us; but it would be matter of great pleafure and 
expectation to the public, to find ignorance in this profeffion, 
either uncommon, or difgraceful. 

Under this article of the nazional capacity, he confiders ano- 
ther profeffion, viz. that of the Clergy. And here he obferves, 
that the general defect of religious principle among the higher 
ranks, has rendered this order of men altogether ufelefs, ex- 
cept among thofe in middle life, where they {till maintain a 
certain degree of eftimation. “The contempt with which not 
they, but their profeffion, is treated by the ignorant and profii- 
gate, is equally common to high and low life: a circumftance, 
it is faid, which may be an occafion of pride in the one, but 
ought rather to be matter of Aumiliation to the other. 

¢ Although the prefent fafhionable contempt,’ continues he, 
‘ that is thrown upon their profeffion, preclude the clergy from 
« the opportunity, had they the will, to practice that Chriftian 
* duty of overcoming evil with good ; yet they need not blufh 
« to find, that they have fallen, with the fame, the manners, 
« and principles of their country: nor can the worthy part of 
** them, fure, alpire to truer glory, than to have become the con- 
© tet of the/e whe are become the contempt of EuRopE. 
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© But while I defend and honour the profeffion, I mean not 
* to flatter the Profe/fors. As far, therefore, as the influence 
of their condué and knowlege can be fuppofed to affe& the 
national capacity ; fo far, they feem falling into the fame un- 
manly and effeminate peculiarities, by which their contem- 
poraries are diftinguifhed: fuch of them, I mean, as have 
Opportunity of converfing with what is called the world, 
and are fuppofed to make a part of it. In their conduét, 
they curb not, but promote and encourage the trifling manners 
of the times: it is grown a fafhionable thing, amongft 
thefe Gentlemen, to defpife the duties of their parifh; to 
wander about, as the various feafons invite, to every fcene 
of falfe gaiety ; to frequent, and /hine, in all public places, 
their own pulpits excepted. 
© Or if their age and fituation fets them above thefe puerile 
amufements, are we not to lament, that inftead of a manl 
and rational regard to the welfare of mankind, the chief 
employment of many a clerical lifeis, to flumber in a /fall*, 
haunt /evees, or follow the gainful trade of eleétion-jobbing ?? 
Having, further, cenfured the Clergy for their general ne- 
glect of learning, and fhewn how the manners of the times 
have levelled the national capacity, our Author enquires next, 
how it fares with the national fpirit of defence? The national 
fpirit of defence, he obferves, if we {peak with precifion, will 
always be compounded of the national bodily /frength, har- 
dine/s, courage, and principle; and the common people of this 
nation, he fays, feem poffefled of the three firft of thefe four 
qualities, in a degree fufficient to form an effectual and nati- 
onal fpirit of defence. But if we rife, or rather defcend, to 
an impartial view of thofe who are called t] 2 better fort, we 
fhall find fuch a general defect in the fpirit of defence, as would 
alarm any people who were not loft to all fenfe of danger. 

Our effeminate and unmanly life, working along with our 
ifland-climate, it is faid, has notorioufly produced an increafe 
of low fpirits and nervous diforders, whofe natural and unal- 
terable character is that of fear. And even where this dif- 
temper is not, the prefent falfe delicacy of the fafhionable 
world, effectually ditqualifies them from enduring tail, or 
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facing danger. Befides, the modern fpirit of irreligion, leads 


to rafcally and abandoned cowardice; it quenches every gene- 
rous hope that can en!arge the foul; and levels mankind with 
the beafts that perifh. As to modern Honour, if ever it is 


* This, we believe, is not fo general a cafe as many of the Cler- 
gy could wifh, who cannot flumber Kr «want of /talls. 
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put in action by any thing beyond the vanity of fhew; it is 
rouzed by an affront, and dies in 2 duel. 

How far this daftard fpirit of effeminacy hath crept upon us, 
and deftroyed the national {pirit of defence, may appear, our 
Author obferves, from the general pamic the nation was thrown 
into at the late rebellion. When thofe of every rank above a 
Conftable, inftead of arming themfelves, and encouraging 
the people, generally fled before the Re bels ; while a mob o 
ragged Highlanders marched unmolefted to the heart of a po- 
pulous kingdom. Nay, fo general was this cowardly and ef- 
feminate fpirit, that it was not confined to the friends of Li- 
berty sid Britain : In England, it infected even their ene- 
mies: who, while the hardy Scots rifqued their lives in a 


‘ftrange country, amidft the inclemencies éf a fevere feafon, 


fat like cowards by the chimney corner, tamely wifhing the 
fuccefs of that mifchief, which their effeminate manners “durft 
1ot on 

Having fhewn that the national fpirit of defence is not lefs 
weakened than the national capacity, by the manners and 
principles of the times, our Author goes on to weigh their 
various effects on the national fpirit of wzion. And here he 
fhews very evidently, that our national fpirit of union is 
fhaken by felfifh views of good, by feparate interefts, and de- 
fect of principle. Faét.on is eftablifhed, not on ambition, 
but on avarice; on avarice and rapacity, for the ends of diffi- 
pation, Particular facts, he fays, need not be pointed out, 
in confirmation of this melancholy truth; the nation is even 
now labouring under the fatal malady: the deadly bow. firing 
is already ftretched, and the public gafping and expiring under 
the tugs of oppofed and contending parties. 

Our Author procecds now to point out the con‘equences of 
national difunion, and to examine what effects it muft have 
upon us, as we ftand affefed by any foreign enemy ; after 
which he confiders an objeétion drawn from the manners of 
the French nation. The French manners being as vain and 
effeminate as our own, and the very archetype from which 
our own are drawn, fhould of courfe, it may be faid, involve 
that nation in the fame confequ ences, the fame defect of na- 
tional capacity, defence, and union: but as thefe principles of 
National and internal ftrength are, on all hands acknowleged 
to maintain their proper vizour in Fra ance, where the ruling 
manners are effeminate ; therefore, ¢he/e cannot be the caufe of 
our nation a mifcarriages and defects, Our Author allows, 
that the French manners are of the fame kind, but on exami- 
Nation, he fays, it will appear, that whereas ours are fuffered 
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to go on to all their proper and natural effects; theirs, on the 
contrary, are checked and counteracted in their effects, by a 
variety of caufes and principles wholly diffimilar. 

Their effeminate manners affect not their national capacity, 
becaufe their youth are affiduoufly trained up for all public 
offices, civil, naval, military, in {chools provided at the na- 
tional expence: the candidates for public Employ, go thro’ 
a fevere and laborious courfe of difcipline, and only expeé to 
rifein ftation, as they rife in knowlege and ability. Their ef- 
feminate manners affect not their national {pirit of defence, bee 
caufe they are controuled by the principle of military honcur. 
This, for fome ages, has been early inftilled into every rifing 
generation ; and is at length become {o {trong and univerfal, 
as to form the national charaéter. It {preads through every 
rank; infpires even the meaneft in the kingdom; and per- 
vades and actuates the whole machine of government, witha 
force little inferior to that of public virtue. 

As this principle in France fecures the national fpirit of de- 
fence; fo the power of their Monarch, aided by this principle, 
fecures their national fpirit of union. In confequence of this, 
the world has accidentally feen their vaft plan of power (formed 
by their great Colbert, almoft acentury ago) carried on, tho’ 
with frequent interruptions, and in a great degree now ac- 
complifhed, thro’ a variety of reigns, wars, and adminiftra- 
tions. “The Monarch’s power gives unity and fteddinefs, -the 
principle of honour gives vigour, to every movement of the 
itate. Thus, in contradiction to all known example, France 
has become powerful, while fhe feemed to lead the way in ef- 
feminacy : and while fhe hath allured her neighbour nations, 
by her own example, to drink largely of her Circean and 
poifoned cup of manners, hath fecured her own health by the 
ecret antidote of principle. 

‘ Forced by this,’ continues our Author, ¢ the charaéter of 
the French nation, tho’ inconfiftent, is refpectable: they 
have found, or rather invented, the art of uniting all ex- 
tremes: they have virtues and vices, ftrengths and weak- 
nefies, feeming!y incompatible. They are effeminate, yet 
brave ; infincere, yet honourable; hofpitable, not benevo- 
lent; vain, yet fubtile; fplendi’, not generous; warlike, 
© yet polite; plaufible, not virtuous; mercantile, yet not 
‘ mean; in trifles ferious, gay in interprize ; women at the 
‘ toilet, heroes in the field ; profligate in heart, in conduct 
* decent; divided in opinion, in action united; in manners 
c 
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weak, but ftrong in principle ; contemptible in private life, 
in public, formidable.’ 
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After drawing this ftriking pi€ture, he confiders what will be 
the probable confequence of cur national debility; and what he 
fays upon this head muft, one fhould think, alarm every Bri- 
ton, who has the leaft degree of fenfibility, and make him 
tremble for his country. The French, he obferves, in Jand 
armies, are far our fuperiors ; they are making large and dread- 
ful ftrides towards us, in naval power. “They have more than 
di/puted with us the empire of the Mediterranean. They are 
driving us from our forts and colonics in America.—Should 
they poflefs themfelves of North-America, what eye can be 
fo weak, as not to fee the confequence? Muft not a naval 
power come upon us, equal, if not fuperior to our own? 

¢ Thus, by a gradual and unperceived decline,’ continues 
he, ‘ we feem gliding down to ruin. We laugh, we fing, 
“ we feaft, we play: we adopt every vanity, and catch at eve- 
© ry dure, thrown out to us by the nation that is planning our 
‘ defiruétion; and while fate is hanging over us, are fightle/s 
© and thence /ecure. Were we but as innocent as blind, we 
*-fhould, in our fondne/s for French manners, compleatly 
“© sefemble the /amé defcribed by the Poet : 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 

Had he thy reafon, wou'd he {kip and play? 
Pleas’d tothe laft, he crops the flow’ry food ; 
And dicks the band that’s rais’d to fhed bis blood.’ 

In the laft part of this work, our Author confiders the 
fources of our manners and principles. It feems to be the 
ruling maxim of this age and nation, he fays, that if our 
trade and wealth are but increafed, we are powerful, happy, 
and fecure: and in eftimating the real ftrength of the king- 
dom, the fole queftion for many years has been, What com- 
merce and riches the nation is poffeffed of ? A queftion, which, 
our Author fays, an ancient Law-giver would have laughed 
at. There never was, he tells us, a more fatal error more gree- 
dily embraced by any people; accordingly he proceeds to ex- 
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‘amine the effects of exorbitant trade and wealth on manners 


and principles. The fum cf what he advances is this.—Our 
prefent exorbitant degree of trade and wealth, ina mixed ftate 
like that of England, naturally tends to produce luxurious and 
effeminate manners in the higher ranks, together with a general 
defect of principle. And as the internal ftrength of a nation 
will always depend chiefly on the manners and principles of 
its leading members, fo thefe effeminate manners, and this 
defeQ of principle, operate powerfully, and fatally, on the 
national conduét and affairs, ‘They have produced a general 
iucapacity, have weakened the national fpirit of —- 
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have heightned the national difunion; and this national dif- 
union, befides its proper and immediate effects, being found- 
ed in avarice, for the ends of diffipation, has again weakened 
the fmail remainder of public capacity and defence ; and thus 
feems to have fitted us for a prey to the infults and invafions of 
our moft powerful enemy. 
He now proceeds to the examination of certain maxims, 
enerally appreved, and hardly ever difputed among modern 
Politicians, which, if true, would weaken or overturn what 
he has advanced. ‘The capital maxim, which feems to include 
the reft, is this ;—that vaft trade and wealth, above all things, 
make a nation powerful and invincible, as they increafe its 
numbers, enable it to pay its fleets and armies, provide con- 
tinual fupplies for war; and thus, in the end, tire out and 
defeat every enemy, whofe wealth and commerce are inferior. 
This boafted modern maxim, he fhews to be void of truth 
in every branch of it; and, inthe courfe of his examination, 
throws many ftrong collateral lights upon his main fubje& ; 
after which he endeavours to remove another objection, which 
may feem to overturn his theory. It is urged, that France is 
an exception to the truth of his remarks ; inafmuch as, in the 
midft of a large and extenfive commerce, which brings in a 
vait acceffion of wealth, fhe ftill retains her principles and 
power. ‘The fact objected, our Author allows to be true; 
but the confequence, he fays, does not follow; the reafon is, 
becaufe the trade of France is limited, and controuled, by fuch 
accidents, as prevent its moft dangerous and ruinous effects 
on government. The poverty of its Nobleffe, or leading 
ranks, who are often pofleffed of founding titles without any 
realities annexed, as it prevents them from reaping that in- 
creafe of wealth which naturally arifes to a rich landed Gen- 
try, from an increafe of commerce, fo it naturally drives them 
to the profeffion of arms, as the neceflary means of fupport: 
this ftrengthens and fupports their monarchy ; which, findin 
its advantage from fuch a difpofition to arms, naturally gratifies 


this military fpirit in its Noblefie, and gives it exercife and 


encouragement by frequent wars. 

With regard to commerce, its growth in France hath been 
but late: meeting, therefore, with this eftablifhed fpirit of 
arms in the leading ranks, it has not, as yet, been able to con- 
troul it. Commerce, indeed, is encouraged; but fo encou- 
raged, as not to deftroy the leading principle of their mo- 
narchy. ‘To thisend, the ranks of the kingdom are kept ef- 
fentialiy diftinguifhed; and while the people are allured rs 
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trade by every kind of motive, the Nobleffe or Gentry are, 
in honour, prohibited from commerce.—T rade, tho’ encour. 
aged, is by the ruling principle of this great monarchy, kept 
within its proper limits; and while the Merchant traverfes 
feas, in purfuit of gain, the Gentleman does the fame in pur- 
fuit of glory. “Thus the two incompatible provinces are kept 
diftin& ; and hence; while the French vie with us in trade, 
they tower above us in principle. 

From the accumulated proofs which our Author has pro- 
duced, he thinks it evident, that our prefent effeminate man- 
ners, and defect of principle, have arifen from our exorbi- 
tant trade and wealth, left without check to their natural ope- 
rations and uncontrouled influence; and that thefe manners, 
and this defect of principle, by weakening or deftroying the 
national capacity, {pirit of defence, and union, have produced 
fuch a general debility as naturally leads to deftruGtion. He 
had it in his thoughts, he tells us, after laying open the charac- 
ter, effects, and fources of our manners and principles, to 
have proceeded to the confideration of their moft praéticable re- 
meédies ; but as the clofet-projeé7s of retired and {peculative men, 
often are (and always are regarded as) chimerical; he wasun- 
willing, at prefent, to hazard the difcredit of fuch an attempt. 
Left his attempt, however, fhould be deemed more vifionary 
than perhaps it is, he judged it not improper to hint at fome 
of the leading principles on which it is built. 

There are two different kinds of remedies, he fays, which 
might in due time be applied. ‘The firft are radical, general, 
and lating: the latter, palliative, particular, and temporary. 
The firft feem totally impracticable at prejent: for as they 
fuppofe a change of manners and principles, this may juftly 
be regarded as an impofiible event, during the prefent age ; 
and rather to be wifhed than hoped for, in the next. The 
palliative, particular, and temporary remedics, may feem more 
practicable at this juncture. Thole, our Author means, 
which are of the coercive kind, which work by oppofed paf- 
fions, or by deftroying the opportunities or occafions of evil. 
Where the ruling mifchiefs lie among the people, thefe reme- 
dies, with proper care, we are told, may eafily be admini- 
ftered. Thus we have lately feen the falutary effects of a 
new kind of police, eftablifhed by an ufeful Magiftrate in the 
city of London; by which the reigning evil of /reet-robberies 
has been almoft whelly fupprefied; altho’ it may reafonably 
be fuppofed, that the difpofition towards them remains as 
{trong as ever. 
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But where the ruling mifchief defolates the Great, there, 
even the palliative remedies cannot eafily be applied: the rea- 
fon is manifeft; a coercive power is wanting: they who 
fhould cure the evil, are the very delinquents : and moral or 
political phyfic is what no diftempered mind will ever admini- 
{ter to itfelf. 

‘ Neceffity, therefore, (fays our Author, in the conclufion of 
his eftimate) ¢ and nece/fity alone, mutt, in fuch a cafe, be the pa- 
¢ rent of Reformation. So long as degenerate and unprincipled 
manners can fupport themfelves, they will be deaf to rea‘on, 
blind to confequences, and obftinate in the /ong eftablifhed 
purfuit of gain and pleafure. In fuch minds, the idea of a 
public has no place; and therefore can never be a curb to 
private gratification ; nor can fuch minds be ever awakened 
from their fatal dream, till either the voice of an abufed 
people roufe them into fear; or the State itfelf totter, thro” 
the general incapacity, cowardice, and difunion of thofé 
who fhould fupport it. 
¢ Whenever this compelling power, xeceffity, fhall appear ; 
then, and not till then, may we hope that our deliverance 
is at hand. Effeminacy, rapacity, and faction will then 
be ready to refign the reins they would now ulurp: one 
common danger will create one common intereft: Virtue 
may rife on the ruins of Corruption; and a defpairing na- 
tion yet be faved, by the wifdom, the integrity, and un- 
¢ fhaken courage, of SOME GREAT MINISTER.’ 

Turning now our eyes from this gloomy picture of the 
Manners and Principles of our Age and Nation, and taking 
leave of this melancholy E/fimate, we thall only obferve, in 
addition to what was faid in the introductory part of the 
Article, concerning the general character of the work,—that 
the Author’s language is clear and ftrong ; his obfervations juft, 
tho’ not altogether new; his manner {prightly and animated ; 
and, unlefs when he puts on his haughty and dogmatical airs, 
pleafing and agreeable. Ina word, his merit, as a Writer, 
is very confiderable, and would be ftill more fo, did not he 
himfelf appear fo extremely confcious of it. R 
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The Connoiffeur. By Mr. Town, Critic and Cenfor General. 
12mo. 4.vols. 12s. Baldwin. 


HEN Fate or Fortune calls from us the Friend whofe 
fociety has contributed towards the pleafure or the 
happinefs of our lives, how gladly do we {ubftitute in his room, 
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all that remains of him? We find confolation in every pledge 
of friendfhip he has left behind, and cherifh every relick that 
reminds us of our paft fatisfattion! The Connoiffeur has 
taken leave of the public, and every admirer of good tafte, 
and good humour, muft regret his departure; but he here 
commits to their patronage a new edition of his late publica- 
tions, and we doubt not their welcome reception of them, 
will evince their regard to his memory. 

This Writer may be ftiled the Friend of Society, inthe moft 
agreeable acceptation of theterm: For he rather converfes with 
all the eafe of a chearful companion, than dictates, as other Wri- 
ters in this clafs have done, with the affected fuperiority of an 
Author. He is the firft Writer fince Bickerftaff, who has been 
perfectly fatyrical, yet perfectly good-natured; and who never, 
for the fake of declamation, reprefents fimple folly as abfolute- 
ly criminal. He has folidity to pleafe the grave, and humour 
and wit to allure the gay: ina word, as the manners of the 
times which he reprefents, differ from thofe of the preceding, 
fo his method of treating them is different from that of former 
Effayifts. * Whatever objections (fays our Author) the Read- 
© er may have to the fubjeéts of my papers, I fhall make no 
apology for the manner in which I have chofe to treat them. 
The dread of falling into (what they are pleafed to call) 
colloquial barbarifms, has induced fome unfkilful Writers, 
to fwell their bloated diction with uncouth phrafes, and the 
affected jargon of Pedants. For my own part, I never go 
out of the common way of expreffion, merely for the fake 
of introducing a more founding word with a Latin termina- 
tion. The Englifh lanquage is fufficiently copious, without 
any further adoption of new terms; and the native words 
feem to me to have far more force than any foreign auxilia- 
ries, however pompoufly ufhered in: as Britifh foldiers fight 
our battles better than the troops taken into our pay. 

‘ The fubje&s of my Effays have been chiefly fuch as I 

thought might recommend themfelves to the public notice, 
by betng new and uncommon. For this reafon I purpofely 
avoided the worn-out practice of retailing {craps of morali- 
ty, and afteSting to dogmatize on the common duties of 
ite. In this point, indeed, the Spetator is inimitable : 
Nor could I hope to fay any thing new upon thele topics, 
after fo many excellent moral and religious Effays, which 
are the principal ornament of that work. I have, there- 
fore, contented myfelf with expofing vice and folly, by 
painting mankind in their natural colours, without affum- 
* ing 
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ing the rigid air of aPreacher, or the morofenefs of a Phi- 
lofopher. Ihave rather chofe to undermine our fafhion- 
able excefles, by fecret fapping, than to ftorm them by 
open affault. Ina word, upon ~all occafions I have endea- 
voured to laugh people into a better behaviour: as 1 am 
convinced that the fting of reproof is not lefs fharp for be- 
ing concealed; and advice never comes with a better face, 
than when it comes with a laughing one.’ 


2 on. eo a oo) 


N.B. The Reader will find a former fpecimen of this 
work in the Appendix to the tenth volume of our Review; 
and a fketch of its character in the fourteenth volume. 


G—~in— 





A CATALOGUE of Foreicn Pusrica- 


TIONS, with Remarks, extracted from the lateit 
Literary Journals publifhed abroad. : 


Op The Readers of the Monthly Review will be pleafed to obferve, 
that we are not arfwerable for the Charafers of the Books 
mentioned in this, or any future Catalogue, extra@ed from 
the foreign Fournalifts :—whofe Fudgment, or Probity, is net, 
however, hereby called queftion,—and muft be admitted, at + 
leaft tild the Books themfelves can be procured. 


Art. 1. Iftoire Moderne des Chinois, des Faponois, des In- 
diens, des Perfans, Sc. 


The Modern Hiftory of the Chinefe, Japonefe, Indians, 
Perfians, Turks, and Ruffians, &c. To ferve as a Con- 
tinuation of Rollin’s Ancient Hiftery. Vols. 3d and 4th. 
1zmo. ‘The former 496 pages, the latter 486. Paris, 
1756. 

A judicious colleCion of allthat Travellers have related with re- 
fpeé& to thole countries; put intoa method the mott perfpicuous, and 
performed ina manner fo agreeable, as often makes the tedious 
difgutting accounts of others, interefting and curious in thisAuthor. 


Art 2. Introduction fur le Maniére d@ élever & de Perfefianuer 
Les Bétes a laine, 8c. 

An Introduction to the Method of treating Sheep : Compofed 

in Swedifh, by Frederic W. Ha aftfer: and AIP Sig into 


lrench by M fr . Intwo Parts, r2mo, Paris, 1756. 
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An attempt to fhew, that by proper management they can have 
in Sweden, wool almoft as fine as in Spain or England. 


Art. 3. Ejfai d’ un nouveau Caraétéire de Fonte, pour P Impref- 
fion de Mufique, ce. 
An Effay on founding a new Type, by which means Mufic 
may be printed. By Fournier Le Jeune. Paris, 1756, 
4to. 8 pages. 


Art. 4. La Converfation avec foi-méme. 
Converfation with a Man’s own Heart. By the Marquis Carac- 
cioli. Rome. 8vo. 2 vols. 300 pages each. 1755. 


Art.5. Precis des Experiences gui ont eté faites par ordre du Roi, 
a@ Trianon fur la Caufe de la Corruption des Bleds, Se. 
A Summary of the Experiments performed by Order of the 
King, at Trianon, relative to the fpoiling of Corn, and 
the Methods to prevent it. 


Art 6. Fables nouvelles avec un Difcours fur la Maniére de lire 
les Fables, ou les réciter. 
New Fables, with a Difcourfe on the manner of reading or 
reciting Fable. 8vo. Paris, 1756. 
Thofe Fables are faid to merit the higheftelogy. The Author 
endeavours to imitate no former Fabulift, but points out a new 
path for our amufement and inftruction. 


Art. 7. Le Voyage Veridique. 
Familiar Inftru@tions, given by a Nobleman to his Son, ina 
‘Tour thro’ Holland and Germany; with this Motto, 


Omne tulit punétum qui mifcuit utile dulct. 
‘Paris, 1756. 12mo. 


Art. 8. Tableaux tirés de IP Iliade, de? Odyffee, D’ Homers, 
&SFe, 
Defigns of Paintings, taken from the Iliad and Odyfley of Ho- 
mer, andthe Eneid of Virgil. Paris. 8vo. 500 pages. 
From the natoral connexion between the arts of Poetry and 
Painting, this Author* has taken the hint to illuftrate one by the 
other. In the former he fhews himfelf a polite Critic, in the 
later, a perfect Connoiffeur. 
* The Count de Caylus. 


Art.9. Efai fur la Perfpectif Pratique, par le moyen du 
Calcul. 

An Effay on the Practice of Perfpeftive, by means of Calcue 

lation. By Cl. Roy, Engraver. 8vo. pages 43. 

The work of an attentive and diligent man, zealous for his 


profeflion, He reduces the whole art to an arithmetical calcula- 
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known to every Geometrician. His meihodis fhort, fubtil, and 
demauds our attention. 


Art. 10. Recherches fur le Pouls, par rapport aux Crifes. 
Obfervations on the Pulfe, with refpect to the Prognoftication 
of Crifes. Paris, 1756. I2mo. 479 pages. 


The Author endeavours to carry his inveftigations farther than 
even Solano ; and, by atrain of obfervations, to form a general | 
} 
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tion, founded on fimilar triang'es, the propertics of which are 
af 
fyftem of Pulfes. He feems to admit nothing without experi- 
! ence, or obfervation, to fupport it. 


Art. 11. Effai de Métaphifique, ©. & 

An Effay on Metaphifics, or Maxims on the Nature and Ope- | 
rations of the Soul, Paris, 1756. 12mo0. 400 pages. 

This fyftem of Metaphyfics is defign’d to direct our firit ftudies 

in that fcience. Tho’ it is an extract from different writings on that 

fubje&, the Author methodizes and connects the whole with fo | i 

much art, that it may rather appear the refult of his own laboured 

medication, than a compilation from the works of others. 


Art. 12. Abrege Chronologique del’ Hiffoire Ancienne, des Em- | 
pires et des Republiques qui ont Paru avant ‘fefus Chrift. 
A chronological Abridgment of the ancient Hiftory of thofe 
Empires and Republics which flourifhed before the coming 
of Chrift. By M. Lacomb, Advocat. Paris, 1757. 12mo. 
554 Pages. | 
Art. 13. Poefie in vario metro, ed in due Tom. divife, &c. | re be 
The poetical Works of the Chevalier Pietro Paulo Carava, ‘ is 
&c. in two volumes; the firft of which contains a large i on 


collection of Songs and Cantos; the fecond a Tradegy, 
entitled, Czefar. ‘ This laft is much efteemed. Fano, 


1754, 4to. 1 a3 
Art. 14. Sulpitii Sever? Opera ad MSS.  Codices emendata i 
Notifque, Oofervationiius et Differtationibus, illuftrata; Studio | i . 
et Labore Hyeronimi de Prato. if 














The Works of Sulpitius Severus, revifed from Manufcripts, 
and illuftrated with Notes, Ob/ervations, and Differtations. } 
By Hyeronimus de Prato. Verona, 1755. 4to. F a 


Vi) Art. 15. Jconam Anatomicarum, guibus alique partes corporis 

| Humani Delireate traduntur, fafciculus cftavus & ultimus ; 
Arteriarum totius corporis S;ftema cum Supplemento ad De- 
feriptiones vaforum. \ By MM. Alaller. 1756, Goettingen. : 
The eighth and laft Collection of Anatomical Figures, &c. 
containing the whole Arterial Syitem of the Human Body ; 
with aSupplement,containing the Defcripti-n of the Veflals. 


I Art. 
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Art. 16. Minorque Conguise. 
The Conqueft of Minorca, an heroic Poem, in four Cantos, 
With this Motto, 


Nec femper feriet quodcumque minabitur arcus, 


Paris, Geneva, 1756. 8vo. 


Art. 17. La Maneeuvre des Vaiffeaux, &e. 

The method of Navigating Ships. Or a mechanical and 
naumachial Treatife, in which the moft difficult Problems 
of the Marine, relative to the failing of Ships, are reduced 
to Solutions the moft fimple. By M. Bouquer, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. Paris, 1757. 
4to. 518 pages. 

This work feems to be very curious in its way. 

Art. 18. La Morale, par L’ Auteur de la Clef des Sciences, & 

des Beaux Arts. 

Ethics, by the Author of the Key to the Sciences and Polite 

Arts, Paris, 1755. 291 pages, octavo. 


Art. 19. Memoires pour fervir al Hiftoire d’ Efpagne, fous le 
Regne de Philippe V. &c. 

Memoirs, to ferve for an Hiftory of Spain, during the Reign 
of Philip V. By the Marquis of St. Philippe. Tranflated 
from the Spanifh. Paris, 1757. 4 vols. 12mo. 

A work, which on account of the high ftation of its Author, 
and the candour with which it is executed, well deferves the pub- 
lic attention. ‘The hidden motives of Philip, his fentiments, and 
many occurrences which have efcaped foreign Hiftorians, are 
here Jaid open, with tafte and perf{picuity. 


Art.19. Giovanni di Gafcala Tiranno del Templo di Gierufa- 
lemme, Tragedia. 

This poem is embellifhed with moft beautiful head and tail- 
pieces, expreflive of the fubject ; and is alfo very elegantly print- 
ed. Venice. 

Art. 20. Vita e Poefte di Aleffandro Marchetti da Piftoia, Fi- 

lofofo e Matematico della celebre Univerfita di Pifa. | 

The Lite and Poetical Works of Alexander Marchetti, of 

Piftoia, a Philofopher and Mathematician of the Univerfity 
of Pifa. Venice. . 


The portrait of the Author is prefixed, and we readily 
perceive, that his mind was more perfectly formed than his body- 


Art. 21. Le Payfan [cavant, par Mr. Chriftian Gotthold Hoff- 
man, Comis de T Accife de Drefde. Leipfic. 
This is a true hiftory of an extraordinary Peafant of Caffebude, 


near Drefden, wha by an happy genius, and affiduous applea- 
tion, 
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tion, attained, without either inftruétor or affiftant, fo univerfal and 
profound a degree of literature, as hath amazed even the learned. 
He underwent, by order of the court of Drefden, a ftri&t exami- 
nation, of which he acquitted himfelf with honour. ‘This extra- 
ordinary man, in the print prefixed, is reprefented as encom- 
pafled with all the attributes of fcience, interfperfed with the in- 
{truments of agriculture ; and at the bottom of the portrait is this 
infcription, Fobannes Ludwig, agri ac vinee colonus, Philofopbys, 
Mathematicus, Orator, Auto-didaGus prope Drefdam. 


Art. 22. Diétionaire Iconologique, &¥c. Paris. 

An Iconological Dictionary ; or, an Introdu€tion to the know- 
lege of Painting, Sculpture, Medals, and Prints, with their 
defcriptions, drawn from the antient and modern Poets. 

Tafte and exattnefs characterize this Digtionary. 


Art. 23. La Religion naturelle, &F la Religion revelte, etablies 
fur les principes de la vraie Philofophie, &c. 

Natural and revealed Religion, eftablifhed on the principles of 
true philofophy, and the divinity of the Scriptures; or, 
Differtations, philofophical, theological, and critical, againft 
incredulity. By M. Matteville, Paris, 4 vols. 12mo. 


Art. 24. Defcrizzione Geographica, §5¢. 
A Googrernice! Defcription of the Balearic Iflands, particue 
larly Minorca, &c. Venice, 8vo. 29 pages, 1756. 


Art. 25. Memoires d’un Proteftant condamfni aux galéres, &c. 

Memoirs of a Proteftant condemned ta the gallies of France 
on account of his religion. Written by himfelf. In which, 
befide a narrative of the fufferings of the Author, from 
1700, to 1713, are to be found feveral curious anecdotes 
relative to the hiftory of thofe times, With an exact de- 
fcription of the gallies, and the fervice to which they are 
applied. 8vo, 552 pages, 1757. 

Art. 26. Caroli Allioni, M.D. Sc. rariorum Pedemonti fiirs 

| , ium [pecimen primum. Turin. 

The firft fpecimen of fuch-Plants as are moft curiqus in Pied- 
mont. _ By Charles Allioni, M. D. of Turin, and Fellow 
of the Phyfico-botanical Society of Florence. 

This work contaies defcriptions and reprefentations of thirty 
of the mgft curious and leaft known plants, natives of the Alps ; 
molt of which, if before defcribed or drawn, were reprefented 
very imperfeétly. Dr. Allioni has done them with great care 
and perfpicyity. He is extremely clear in his ftile and defcripti- 


_ Ons, and the plates are well executed. CG in— 
. Review, May, 1757. Gg Lite- 
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LITERARY NEws. 


; . Padua. 
INCE the difcovery of the circulation of the blood, phyficians 


feem to’ have banifhed the doctrine of Hippocrates, of the pre- 
eminence of letting blood in one vein more than another in differ- 
ent diforders. Mr. Placentini of this academy revives thé antient 
do&trine in a moft learned treatife, which bears this title ;' Jatobi 
Placentini Theoretice Medicine in Gymnafio Patavino Profefforis 
primarii, Differtatio de vena que in morbis particularium partium 
corporis fit falutaria, incidenda. _ Sxaminantur tum fententie Gre- 
corum tum Arabum tam ~eorum rationes qui utrofque tatati funt, 
Patav, apud Joh! Maufre. p. 136. 


The Premium propofed by the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, 
for the year 1758. 


The Royal Academy of Surgery propofes the following fubjeé&. 
for the premium of the year 1758. | 

To determine ‘thofe cafes where inje€tions are neceflary in the 
cure of chirargical diforders, ‘and to'eftablifh general and particular’ 
rules to be obfervedin'their ufe!’ © or 

This part of ‘Fherapeutic furgery has been as ‘yet very little exa- 
mined into, It neverthelefs prefents 4 vaft field of inftru€tion. The 
Academy expects, that the candidates will fhew the -advantages 
and inconveniences it ought naturally to produce in diforders of 
different kinds, and in the different parts that aré affected, particu- 
larly thofe which are contained in cavities ; ‘that the Authors give 
particular defcriptions, as well-of the compofitions of the injeétion, 
as the injecting inflruments; and that their theories be ftrength-- 
ened by examples and obfervations. 

’ Thofe who fhall fend their accounts are defired to write them in 
French or Latin, and take care that they be very legible. 

The candidates may only put fome private mark to their pieces. 
But to be known, ‘it willbe neceflary to add, in a paper wrote with 
their own hands, and fealed up, their name, quality, and place of 
abode; and this paper fhall not be opened, unlefs the work it 
belongs to gains the prize. 

They may direct their pieces, poftage free, to, or leave them 
with, Mr. Morand, perpetual Secretary of the Royal Academy of 
Surgery at Paris. 

All perfons, of what country or quality foever, may be candi- 
dates for this prize, members of the Academy exctptied: 

The premium is a golden medal, of the value of five hundred 
livres, (bequeathed by M. de Lapeyronie) which fhall be given to 
him who, in the opinion of the Academy, fhall produce the beft 
performance on the fubject propofed. 

The medal fhal! be delivered to the Author in perfon, when he 
fhall make himfelf known, or to his order, on pro ucing the pecu- 
liar mark, and exact copy, of the performance, 


The 
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| The performances will be received. until the lalt day of Decem- 
beg, 1757... ‘The Academy holds its public affembly.in. the year 
| 1758.:, and. on, the, Tuefday after the fifteen days of Eafter, that 
piece which abtajns the prize will be. proclaimed. 
The Academy having refolved to.give every year (from the funds 
| bequeathed by Mr. Lapeyronic) a golden medal, worth two hun- . 
dred livres, to any ‘foreign or native’fargeon, not a membet of the 
Academy, who fhall merit it ‘by a treatife on fome chirurgical fub- 
je@t of his own choofing. This premium having not been obtained 
in,1755, there will be two given this year, if, among the pieces 
fent to the academy in the year 1.756, twoperformances are found 
which deferve the reward... This premium to be publicly proclaims 
ed on the day of general meeting. - | 
The' fame day they will’ diftribute five golden medals, worth an 
hundred francs each, to five furgeons, whether members of the Aca- 
demy, . or natives [of France].'who_have,m the courfe of the pre- 
ceding year, produced a valuable differtation, or three interefting 
obfervations. 


The Literary Premium eftablifoed by the Royal Academy of Ine 
feriptions and Belles Lettres, inftituted at Paris in the year 
) 1733- , 
The Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres defirous 
| that thofe who intend to be candidates for the prize, fhould have 
fufficient time to igveftigate the fubje& propofed, give this notice, 
_ that the fubjeét for the prize, to be determined at Eafter, 1758, is, 
‘ an examination into the ftate of the marine, and: maritime com- 
. merce, of France, during:the two firft races of its Kings. , 
| The prize always confifts of a gold medal, of four hundred li- 
vres value. 
All perfons, of whatever condition or country, (the members of 
the Academy excepted) are invited to become candidates 5 and their 
works muft be wrote either in French or Latin, as they think pro- 


per, (Sc. as in the preceding propofals. 
G—fim— 
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; MiIscELLANEOUS. 

I. HE Impetuous Lover, or, the Guiltle/s Parricide ; foew- 
ing, to what lengths love may run, and the extreme folly 

of forming {chemes for futurity. Written under the inftructions, 
and at the requeft of one of the interefled parties. By A.G, 
£/qs 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Rofs, | 
We thall fele& from the beginning (and it is but reafonable to 
fuppofe the Author puts the belt leg foremoft) a fhort fpecimen 
ef this performance. ‘ No fooner qwou'd be have repeated the 
Ggz * name, 
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‘ name, and thereby recalled before his eyes the /owely Ee, than 

| * the whole flux of his imagination bending again to his beloved 

+ | ‘ Iris, he would condemn his very fufpicions as foundationlef;, in 

1) “ that it was impoffible for nature itfelf to form a fecond, fo ma- 

a * fterly a Being as the exquifite Iris... We may add,—or the ex- 
quifite Author of The Impetuous Lover. ais 


Art. 2. The Revolutions of Modefty. To whichis added, the 
Reign of Pleafure. 12mo. 2s. Cooper. 


4 An odd kind of loofe allegorical hotch-potch, ferved up ind 
fort of poetical profe, commonly called Futtian.—This impure 
trifle is probably of Gallic origin. 


| Art. 3. The Hiftory of two Perfons of Quality, taken from me- 

moirs written in the reign of Edward \V. by Wiliam St. 
| Pierre, Efq; who was educated with the Earl of ***, and 
i afterwards governor to the fon of that Nobleman. 12mo, 
| 3s. Noble. 


' Who thefe perfons of quality were, our Author does not in- 
4 form us: however, we can well excufe the omiffion. The hero, 
iM Jike moft other heroes of romance, is wholly employed in mak- 
. ing love; the heroine, in returning his addreffes with equal ar- 
dour ; the hero kills his man ; the heroine, too, in her way, dif- 
patches every {wain that meets her eyes: the hero has a certain 
noblenefs in his manner ; the heroine, a peculiar delicacy in her’s: 
—what pity fo much excellence has not found a better py 


Art.4. Lhe Unfortunate Beauty; or, Memoirs of Mifs Anne 


Maria Soames, and Lord Bruce. 12m0. 3s. Scott. 


This novel, in which we have met with nothing, either greatly 
vo difguft or to pleafe, ends tragically ; which is uncommon in 
this {pecies of writing :—/ut, any thing fora /urprize, as the author 
of the treatife on the Bathos has it. hin 

Art. 5. Memoirs of Sir Thomas Hughfon, and Mr. Fofeph Wil- 
liams ; with the remarkable hiftory, travels, and diftreffes, of 
Telemachus Lovet. The whole calculated for the improvement 
of the mind and manners, and for a becoming and ufeful enter- 
tainment for the youth of both fexes.—Motto, 

Torgust ab objcenis jam nunc fermonibus aurem. 
t2mo. 4 vols. 12s. Fenner. 

Fair promifes! yet, like a Smithfield conjuror, who, to draw 
company, exhibits at the door his belt thew for nothing, this 
Author exhaufts all his tcaaty funds on the title-page. When 
our memoir-mongers have once found a title to their intended 
romance, it is but writing a romance to their title, and dah 
away is the word, without looking behind or before, through 
three or four fuch fizeable volumes as the memoirs of Sir Tho- 
mas Hughfon, and Mr. Joieph Williams. —/sa—- 
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Art. 6. True Merit true Happinefs, exemplified in the entertain- 
ing and infiru@ive memoirs of Mr.S——. 1.2mo., 2 yols, 
6s. ‘Noble. 


A tranflation from a French novel, enti:led, Memoires & Avan- 
tures dun Bourgeois. It concludes, as they all do,‘ Thus, be- 
‘ fore I was thirty years of age, I faw mytelf completely happy. 
*‘ —Beloved by my family, and more efpecially fo by a wife, 
* whole lover I am, as well as hufband. From that happy mo- 
« ment no misfortunes have intervened, to interrupt our tranqui- 
‘ lity. Our family has received the additional increafe of feveral 
* children, and I have now fix alive, all well provided for, and 
‘ thriving in the world.’—Reader, if thou haft ever known fuch 
perfect happinefs, as thefe romance-writers can fo liberally dif- 
penfe, thou hait enjoyed greater p’eafure than has ever fallen to 
our lot. How deceitful are thefe imaginary pictures of felicity ! 
and, we may add, how mifchievous too!—The young and the 
ignorant lofe their taite of prefent enjoyment, by oppoting to it 
thofe delufive daubings of confummate blifs they meet with in no- 
vels; and, by expecting more happinefs than life can give, feel 
but the more poignancy in all its difappointments. —_— 


Art. 7. The Frenchified Lady never in Paris. Taken from Dry- 
den and Cibber, Poets Laureat, Fc. 8vo. 1s. Crowder. 


Extraéted principally from The Comical Lovers, or Marriage 
Alamode, a comedy ; compofed by Mr. Colley Cibber, from the 
materials he found in Mr. Dryden’s Mock Aftrologer. The Comi- 
cal Lovers was aéted at the theatre in the Hay-market *, foon 
after the famous trial of Dr. Sacheverel ; which fo much engroff- 
ed the attention of al! parties, that the theatres were almoit de- 
ferted. ‘This comedy was therefore acted by fubfcription, as was 
alfo the tragedy of Fulius Ce/ar: a projeé&t formed by feveral 

- patronizers of the ftage, in order to make the managers fome a- 
mends for the loffes they had fuflained, during the above men- 
ticned trial. . 7 

The Frenchified Lady, &c. as it now ftands, was compiled and 
aéted, latt feafon, for Mrs. Woflington’s benefit ; and the fuc- 
cefs this little piece met with, fiom her excellent performance, 
has probably induced its prefert publication: but there is very 
litle in it to pleafe in the perufa!, whatever it might do in the 
acting. vad 

“* Then called, The Queen’s Theatre. © fre 
Art.8. Yhe Theatrical Examiner. An enquiry into the merits 


and demerits of our prefent Engli/h performers in general, &c. 
&c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Doughty. 


This theatrical Examiner ieems to have been provoked by the 
reiterated fulfome encomiums, weckly, and almoft daily, be- 
{towed, in the public papers, on many performers and perfor- 
g-3 mances : 
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mances : which, as this Writer éxpreffes it, * only ferve to fet boys 
‘a criticifing, and are‘ abfolute abufes‘on the’ fenfes of rational 
*, people.” . . ~ 5 kh > TSUN 

Though many of our Examiner’s remarks are juft, they are 
sather trite, and loofely thrown together ; and had he lefs affeét- 
ed the philofophical ftile, in fome of his digrefficns, he would not 
perhaps, on that account, have made a worfe figure than he does. 
His performance, too, is extremely incorre&t;. but many of its 
deficiencies, in this refpe€t, may be rather owing to the Printer, 
or to a faulty copy, from the indolence or hurry of the Author. 
Thefe defeéts are fo palpable, that they need not be here pointed 
Out; and the judicious Reader will eafily rectify them: But 
fuch hatly produétions ftand much in need of fome apology, 
for appearing fo negligently before the public.—However, this 
Writer feems not to want tafte for theatrical reprefentations, and 
he appears to be pretty converfant with the flage—-We wonder, 
indeed, what could induce him to beflow particular attention on 
fome hitherto unnoticed perfonages of the Drama, and to admit 
them into a colleétion of more diftinguifhed charaéters, fome of 
which are not altogether ill drawn: Such inferior Beings (to 
borrow a thought we have fomewhere met with) ought.rather 
to owe their fafety to their infignificance ; as the loweft grafs 
efcapes the fcythe.of the mower. He thould alfo have avoided 
the grofs:cuftom of affixing the initial.and final-letters of ‘people's 
Pames; in oe the likenefles might have declared to whom 
the portraits belong, without that index: efpecially as our artift 


is not unhappy in his out-lines, though his pictures may want 
colouring, and finifhing. i 


eckson ff” 
Art. 9. 4 Letter of Abufe to D——d G k, Efq; 8vo. 
: 6d, Scott. 


An ironical panegyric on Mr. Garrick ; and a fmart fatyr on 
fome well-known perfonages, who have publicly diftinguithed 
themfelves by their enmity to the Britifh Rofcius. 


Art. 10. The Tragedy of Dougla/s analyfed. 8vo. 6d. Doughty. 


An injudicious and trifling panegyric on-this northern tragedy. 


+e UNG 








Art. 11. 4 Letter to David Hume, &&c. on the Tragedy of Doug- 
lafs. By an Englifh Critic. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 


Unlefs this Critic mends his hand, and very confiderably too, 
# will be of little confequence what country produced hin. 7_—¥ 


Art. 12. Selec? and remarkable epitaphs on illuftrious and other 
perfons, in feveral parts of Europe. With Tranflations of 
fuch as ave in Latin, and foreign languages. And compen- 
dious accounts of the deceafed, thetr lives and works. By John 


Hackett, late Commoner of Baliol-college, Oxford. 12m0. 
2 vols. 6s, Ofborne. 


As 
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As Mr. Hacket feems ambitious of becoming a great Dealer 
‘in little pieces*, we would. humbly advife, that the next time the 
calleéting humour comes upon him, he would favour the public 
with a fele& Colleétion of Tobacco papers; nor ought the fign 
and fign-poft infcriptions to be over-looked,- by. a Gentleman 
of his peculiar tafte for bits, and fcraps, and crumbs of lite- 
rature. ; e *e m 4 . 
_ N.B. It is thought a new Riddle Book would take very well ; 
and that there are many valuable Conundrums to be picked up :— 
Our literary Haberdafher may think of thefe at his leifure. 


* See his Colleétion of fele& Epigrams, in our Review for F ebruary. 

Art. 13. The Britifh Remembrancer : Containing anew Hiftory 
of England, Ecclefaftical and Civil, from the happy State of 
the primitive Britons, tothe prefent Time; with the Charaéter 
of each Monarch, from William the Conqueror to his prefent 
Majefty King George II. inclufive. By Mother Bunch. 
12mo. 1s. 6d, Pugh. 


An Epitome, for the ufe of children; adorned with wooden 
cuts, and bound in gilt covers. 


Art. 14. The Chronicle of the fhort Reign of Honefty. 8vo. 
_ 6d, Baynton, — 

By the foort Reign of Honefty, is meant, the fhort. reign. of 

Mr. P—t; of whichthe Author pretends to givea flight fketch, 

in the ftile of the Old Teftament-Chronicles.. This.way of writ- 

ing has, of late years, been often attempted, and many a wretch- 

ed fpecimen have we feen ; but none fo contemptible as this, both 
as to matter and manner. 


Art. 15. The Antigallican Privateer; being a genuine Narre- 
tive from her leaving Deptford, Sept. 17, 1756, to the pre- 
fent Time. 8vo. 1s. Reafon. 

Thofe who have forgot what they have read, in. the News- 


papers, concerning this Privateer, may here have their memories 
refrefhed. 


Art. 16. Some Account of the Rife, sreerdss and prefent State 

of the Brewery. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 

As this relates to the well regulating, and coniudting, of a 
bufinefs in which the Reviewers are not very great adepts, they 
do not think it incumbent upon them to fay any thing more con- 
cerning it. 

Art. 17. The ten Plagues of England, of worfe Confequence 
than the ten Plagues of Egypt, defcribed ynder the following 
Heads: 1. Difregard to our own Produétions. 2. Luxury 
and Wafte in great Families. 3. Effeminacy. 4, Gaming. 
5. Love of Novelty. 6. Hypocrify. 7. Drunkennefs. 8. 

Gg 4 Avarice 
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Avarice and Ufury. 9. Pride. 10. Idlenefs.—The whole 
intended to fhew, that whatever Crimes or Foibles infec? the 
minds Z, a People, are far more injurious to a Nation than 

badily Plagues. By a Well-wifher to Great-Britain. 8vo. 
1s. Withy, &c. 


A low illiterate catch-penny. 


Art. 18. A Propofal for raifing Timber, and for effeétually fup- 
porting the Poor in Great- Britain. To which is added, a 
Supplement relating to a National Militia. By Nicholas 
Turner, of Bignor-Park in Suffex, Efg; 8vo. 1s. 6d.. 
Trye. , 

Mr. Turner has here thrown together a number of fenfible hints, 
and remarks, on the three important topics he profeffes to treat 
of ; and his pamphlet merits the ferious attention of the Pub- 
lic; as, indeed, do all publications relating to fuch kind of 
fubjects. 

The Author was excited to publifh his fentiments, by the ex- 
ample of Mr. Wade, of whofe ufeful propofal we gave fome 
Account, in the Review for June, 1755, p. 490. 


Art.19. Oratio Anniverfaria in Theatro Collegit Regalis Medt- 
corum Londinenfium ex Harveti inftituto, Fefto Divi Luce 
Halita, A.D. MDCCLYVI. A. Ricardo Conyers, M. D. 
Coll. Med. Soc. gto. 18. 6d. Nourfe. 


Art. 20. The Ready Reckoner, or-Trader’s moft ufeful Affif- 
ant, in buying and felling all forts of Commodities. Shew- 
img, at one View, the Amount or Value of any Number or 
Quantity of Goods or Merchandize, from one Farthing pro- 
prefively up to twenty Shillings, Sc. Sc. in fo plain and 
eafy a Manner, that even a Child may hereby afcertain the 
amount of any Number of Hurdreds, Pounds, Ounces, Ells, 
or Yards. To which ts added, a double Table of Portugal 
Money, from one to a thoufand. rye a Table of Expences, 
or Wages, by the Day, Week, Month, or Year. With a 
Table of Annuities and Commiffion, or Brokerage, from one to 
one-eighth per Gent. Fc. By Daniel Fenning, (Author of 
a new Treatife of Arithmetic, Ufe of the Globes, uni- 
verfal Spelling Book) and others. 12m0. 1s. 6d. Hodges, 
Crowder, &c. 

The utility of books of this fort, depends chiefly upon the 
correéinefs of the print: how far this performance may excel 
thofe of former Authors in that refpe&, fuch as have occafion 
to compare them can alone determine. The errors of others, is 
the conftant plea in behalf of all new productions of the fame 
kind ; aceordingly Mr, Fen-ing has prefented his Readers with 

an 
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an Errata to The Trader’s fure Guide, which he efleemed the bet 
that.exifted before his own appeared.—And, in his Preface, he 
thus determines in favour of the Ready Reckoner. 

‘ As to the extenfivenefs of this work,’ fays he, ‘ it far ex- 
* ceeds any I have feen: For the Sure Guide begins at one Far- 
‘ thing, and continues it to eighteen Pence only ; ¢47s continues 
* it from one Farthing to two Shillings, rifing a Farthing—shae 
rifes'a Penny a time, from two to five Shillings, sis but a 
Halfpenny—that rifes fix Pence a time, from ten to fifteen 
Shillingse=ris but three Pence a time ; by which reafon you 
have here many thoufand calculations more than you have 
there. Add to this, that he jumps or rifes in every page, 
‘ from 100 to 200, but here you have 100 continued up to 112 
* numerically ; by which you have alfo atove a thoufand num- 
* bers more.” : 


Art. 21.. The State of Minorca, and its loft Condition when 
A——| B—g appeared off that Ifand. vo. 6d. Baker. 


This is a vindication of the Admiral, and an attempt to con- 
tinue a controverfy which the public may, by this time, with to 


have done with. GI — 


Art. 22. Four Topographical Letters, written in ‘fuly, 1755, 

upon gf cm. thro’ Bedfordfhire, Northamptonfhire, Leicefter~ 
foire, Nottinghamfbire, Derbyfhire, Warwickfhire, &c. from 
a Gentleman of London to his Brother and Sifter in Town, 
&c. 8vo. 1s. Comyns, &c. 

Thefe Letters contain an entertaining defcription of the feve- 
ral parts of the kingdom thro’ which the ingenious Writer tra- 
velled ; with fome very fenfible obfervations on particular oc- 
currences en paffant. 


Art. 23. Zhe Royal Navy-men’s Advocate. Wherein, from a 

Collection of feveral original and authentic Traés, ey 
fet forth the corrupt Praéfices of Vidtualling the Royal Navy. 
To which is prefixed, an Account a the Author’s Charaéter 
and Condué?; and fubjoined, fome Propofals for a better fu- 
ture Condué?. By William Thompfon, Citizen, in Little 
Tower-ftreet, and late Infpecting Cooper of the Pickle-Yard of 
his Majefty’s Viétualling- Office, London. 8vo. 1s. Slater, 
Scott, &c. 


The following particulars are obfervable in this pamphlet ; 
viz. That the Author was turned out of his fervice in the Victual- 
ling-Office, January 20, 1745-63 that he made frequent applie 
cation to be reltored, but in vain; and that, in revenge, he has 
now publifhed a very sHocxine account (if true) of corrupt 
pradtices in the bufinefs of that moft important office. 

That Corruption hath long ago found the way to that, as well 


as to other public offices, we fear there is little room to doubt ; 
but 
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“bot that matters ‘are fomewhat exaggerated in Mr, Thomplon’s 
‘reprefentations, we have'ample room to fufpect. ‘It is’ natural 
for a man inflamed by refentment, not’ only to conceive, but to 
‘report, the worfthe can of thofe who occafioned his chagrin ; 
and when defpair comes in aid of revenge, truth will be‘as little 
refpected ‘as ‘ moderation.—-One thing, however, feems certain, 
that if no notice is taken of what this man has alleged, the 
world (ever ready to liflen to the voice of calumny) will incline 
‘to believe him ; bat, if his allegations are falfe, they ought to 
be' proved fo, the Libeller punifhed for his afperfions, ‘and the 
‘public made eafy with refpect to an‘affair in which, to the laft de- 
gree, it is interefted: As to particulars, it will not become us 
‘to recite them, till they are better authenticated. 


Art. 24. The Prater. By Nicholas Babble, E/g; The fe- 
cond Edition*, correfted and improved by the Author. 12m0, 
3s. Lownds. 


We have one thing to fay in behalf of Sir Nicholas Babbie, 
which can be faid for few of our modern books of entertainment, 
viz. That‘his affumed name and title page are truly expreffive of 
the character and contents of all the reft of the performance. 


* The firft edition came out weekly, in two penny-papers, in 
the year 1756. 


Art. 25. Confiderations upon the prefent Increafe of civil Pri- 
foners and Debtors in England. Humibly fubmitted to the two 
Houfes of Parliament. 8vo. 6d. Kinnerfly. 


The Author fuppoles 25,000 perfons, who might be ofeful in 
war or manufactures, rendered wholly uncapable of ferving the 
public, by being locked upin Jails. He fuppofes alfo, that up- 
on an average of 25]. a man, their whole debts amount to 

‘mo more than 500,000! ;_ that no creditor would hefitate to 
take five fhillings in the pound, efpecially as the law will com- 
pe! him to allow the prifoner fomething towards his fupport, 
while he keeps him in jail. He concludes, that the debts of 
all the civil prifoners in England might be cleared for 1 25,0001; 
that by fetting thefe prifoners free, 20,000 ufeful mechanics, 
in the whole, may be added to our manvfattures. As civil 
prifoners are generally of a rank fuperior to the mere labourer, 
who has feldom credit enough to get into jail, allowing each 
of them, when free, to earn fixteen fhillings a week, this, at 
fifty weeks in the year, will amount to 800,0001; which being 
not one fourth of the profit produced by labouring tradefmen to 
- the manufa@turer and merchant, the whole gain to the public, by 
the labour of 20.000 men, by the time their work comes to the 
hands of the confumer, will amount to 3,200,000]. a year; 
which fum at prefent is loft to the public by the confinement of 
thefe mechanics. If thefe calculations are juft, no reafons 
brought 
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brought from the neceffity of {ypparting private credit, and by 


‘that means giving brifknefs to trade, can ftand againft them. 9 _/y— 


Art. 26. An Anfwer to. that important.Queftion, ; Whether it is 
lawful for, the Profelfors , of the, Chriftian: Religion to go-to 
Plays? With fome Solilaquies annexed. .8vo. 64, Buck- 
land. 


This performance is divided into argument and foliloquy. 

As to the arguments, 
} Firft, A Chriftian fhould never go to any aflembly, where he 

may expect to find the {malleft pleafure or entertainment. 

Secondly, He fhould avoid the play-houfe, becaufe a perfon 
cannot, with any fhare of devotion, fay his prayers there. 

Thirdly, Many of the moft vicious perfons, of both fexes, 
frequent play-houfes; and if the Chriftian is much difpofed for 
making acquaintance, who knows what fort of acquaintance he 
may pick up there ? | 

The Author’s Soliloquies are calculated to edify thofe whom 
his arguments have convinced; and if our Readers find them- 
felves influenced by fuch as are already offered, we refer them to 
the foliloquies for farther improvement. G—hI— 


Art 27. 4 new Battledore for Mifs in her Teens. For the Ufe 
of Boarding-Schools. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


The Author ironically recommends mercenary motives, as the 

’ propereit inducements to matrimony ; and, in the fame ftrain, 
advifes all young Ladies to place their affections on the fortunes, 

not the perfons, of their admirers; but his irony is not plaufible 

enough to be truly humourous ; and his fatyr is too injudicioufly 

applied to be ufeful; as the tender age and fex, to whom his 

piece is addreffed, requires rather to be inftructed, than ridiculed 
| into a becoming conduct. G—as— 


Art, 28. The Trial of the Lady Allurea Luxury—for a Con- 
piracy, &Fce. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Noble. 


Luxury is here brought to the bar, under the appearance of a 
fine Lady ; who by her blandifhments has corrupted all ranks of 
people, from the Nobleman to the Tradefman; and, in fine, 
allured the whole nation to the very brink of deftru€tion. The 
Author has hit upon a tolerable plan for a general fatire ; but 
his execution has little other merit than that of being thrown 
into the form of atrial, by information, in a court of jultice. 


. | Art.29. 4 Narrative of the Life of Damien the Affaffin. 8vo. 
1s. Reafon. 
Art. 30. Genuine Memoirs of Damien. 8vo. 6d. Langford. 


We have feen enough of Damien already in the News- papers ; 
and hope thefe rival Biographers will excufe our declining 
the trouble of reviewing any thing upon this fubject. 
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Art. 31. Of Beauty. To the Earl of 


wen. 


An Effay to prove the real exiftence of Beauty, independent of 
tafte or education ; executed with more vivacity than argument. 
The Author endeavours to write rather like a Connoiffeur than a 
Metaphyfician ; and feems fonder of faying good things than 
things to the purpofe. What he obferves relative to Drefs, is, 
perhaps, already known toevery Adept in painting and fta- 
tuary ; but may, however, be new to the generality of our 
Readers. ‘ Drefs, my Lord, hath fo much to do with figure, 
* that it feems to be an appendage to it ; the end of drefs is to 
adorn and defend the body: no drefs can adorn that is not 
eafy, for uneafinefs is an enemy to beauty; and no drefs can 
be faid to defend the body which is an injury to it: To well- 
proportioned figures, that drefs is beft adapted which difcovers 
the beauty of the limbs; to deformed, that which conceals the 
deformity. If a figure has exagt fymmetry, that drefs which 
entirely hides it, cannot be beautiful ; and that which makes it 
quite different from what it is, muft be abfurd. The Englith 
Stays and Hoop have little refemblance of the human body, 
and are fo made, as neither in reft nor motion to difplay the 
bedy. The drefs of Englifhmen is formal and ungraceful ; 
no action, no movement caufes any change in the folds of their 
garments; whereas loofe, flowing robes, by frequent motion, 
make frequent variety. Theancient robe, which was buckled 
on the left fhoulder, gave a fullnefs and dignity to the ina@ive 
arm, while the right was free to exert itfelf in ation. Drefs 
may be eafy, and not elegant; to be clegant it mutt be eafy, 
difplay the body to advantage, and take variety of lines and 
* folds from variety of move.nent.’ -_dI— 


. 8vo 13, 
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POETICAL. 


Art. 32. North-America, a deferiptive Pocm; reprefenting the 
Voyage to America, a fretch of that beautiful Country; with 
Remarks upon the political Humour, and fingular Condu& of 
its Inhabitants. Towlhich are fubjoined, Notes critical and 
explanatory. 8vo. 1s. Shepheard. 


Few fubjects have been lefs attempted by Poets, yet very 
few are more p!:afing to the Reader, than a poetical defcription 
of diitant countries. The eager curiofity with which we receive 
the accounts of travellers, (men commonly unfkilled in- the arts of 
imagery) «evinces how ftrongly their defcriptions muft affect, 
were the powers of genius and imagination combined to make 
the impreilion. As there are few fubjects in which defcripticn 
can be more pleafing than here, fo few countries afford more 
itriking originals for the pencil of a defcriptive Poet, than North- 
America. But our Author has nor indulged his Readers with 
aught of this; for out of twenty eight itanzas, of which his 

poem 
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poem confifts, we find but three that are defcriptive of the coun- 
try; the two following reprefent the entrance of New-York. 


The nodding cedars fpread their leafy p/umrs, 
Ard caft an awful pleafing fhade, 

The bloomy fhrubs diffufe their rich gotan. 
And fweetly fcent the verdant mead ; 

There lavifh Nature mocks the lab’rer’s toil, 

And grateful fruits confefs the gen’rous foil. 


Steep craggy cliffs by mould’ring Time declin’d, 
Where fearlefs brouze the fleecy flock, 

The placid ftream, untortured by the wind, 
Limps murm’ring o’er the fedgy rock ; 

The bord’ring woods unfold a various hue, 

And the proud city terminates the view. 


The reft of the work is taken up with an account of theAuthor’s 
voyage, fome compliments to his friends, and fome to himfelf, 


Art. 33. Scapin sriepeees or a Fourney to Petersfield and 
Port/mouth. By William Rover. 4to. 1s. Willock. 


_ The Author attempts to be humourous, but he is only ridi- 
culous. 


_ Art. 34. Cambridge. A Poem. Folio. 6d. Reeve, 


A Poem, with no faults to difguft, or beauties to charm, will 
find few admirers in an age like this; an age improved by the 
fpirited writings of the paft, and cloy’d with the qwe/l-enough 
productions of the prefent. The allurements of fong, and the 
applaufeewhich moderate Poets ufually find in the circle of their 
own acquaintance, are inducements to rhyming that too often 
prevail. Gentlemen or Ladies, we grant, may write for their 
own amufement; but we could with they would thiak before 
they publifbed, for ours. Our Poetefs, indeed, (for this is a 
Lady’s performance) in her dedication, modeftly claims no 
merit, but what muff neceffarily arife from the fanion of the 
Lady * to whom this poem is acdreffed ; that fan¢tion from our 
hearts we with her, fince, as impartial Critics, qe cannot pay 
her our complimeits, on the prefent occafion. 


* Dutchefs of Hamilton. G—4— 


Art. 35. Ambition, a Poem. By Elizabeth Highmore, Go- 
verne/s of the Ladies Boarding-School at Bow, Stratford. 
Folio. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


Your catch penny fcribblers generally promife, in their title- 
p3ges, more than they perform ; but this Authorefs, with finge- 
lar integrity, performs more than fhe promifes. Ambition was 
all fhe engaged for; but, into the bargain, fhe has generoufly 
tofled us, Lowe, and Joy, and Fear, and Anger. From the lait 
mentioned 


— 
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méntioned fubjeét’ we’ thalf citea paffage’ which may ferve as a 
fpecitrien’ of! alP thé felt.” Aftér'being’ in a Violent paffion with 
Anger, in the foregoing part of the poem, ‘he, ‘in the following 
lines, thus comes to a compofition, ' 

A feeming fometimes and affeéed anger 

Is notwithftanding juft; as when 4 wife | 

Tranfcends'the: boands of decency and nature, 

Or children ‘difobéy' their patents orders. 

Again, when hufbands crown theif fparkling glaffes 

Too oft with hot intoxicating liquors, 

And carry to extremes their jovial revels, 

Modeft remonftrances, in accent mild, 

Nor barfh, nor loud expre/s’d, will furely merit 

Pardon from even the itriteft moral {chools. 


Very right! Mrs. Highmore, very right! It is a fad thing, 
indeed, for people to put themfelves into heats and flurries, 
The beft way, as you wifely obferve, is, only to /eem to be an- 
gry, but without fiewit any fignsof ‘anger: G—Im— 

, . ‘1 


Art. 36. The Prologue, Interludes, and Epilogue to the Heauton- 
Timoroumenos of Terence, acted by the young Gentlemen of 
Beverley School, at Chrifimas, 1756. Folio. 1s. Hitch, 

Wit; ‘humotir;’ tafe,’ and téarning’ con{pire ‘to charatterife the 
pieces'here offered to the public: notwithftanding a few unequal 
linesy‘and' pafflages, It is rare to meet’ with fuch productions in 
a country fchoo! ; and Beverly will be honoutably diftinguifhed 
by this publication. G—ds— 


' e ; 

Art. 37... An Ode, as prefented to the Right Hon. William Pitt. 

Publifbed by Order of the Managers and Proprietors of the 

Antigalican private Ship of War, and laudable Affoctation 

of Antigallicans, held at the Lebeck’s Head in the Strand. 
By a Member of the faid Affociation. 4to. 6d. Reeve, 

One of the beft performances that has lately iffued forth, in 

praife of the great favourite of the people. 


Art. 38. Britain, a Poem, in three Books. Edinburgh. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. Ruddiman. Sold alfo by Millar, &c. in 
London. 


An humble imitation of Sir Richard Blackmore ; but infinite- 


ly inferior to that celebrated original; and not much above 
Siermhold and Hopkins, or Withers and Quarles; or, 


William Prynne Efquire, who wrote in the 
Year of our Lord fix hundred thirty-three. 


Art. 39. Britannia in Tears: an Elegy occafioned by the dif- 
miffion of the Right Hon. W. P—t, and H. L—ge, Efgrs. 
S.. gto. 6d. Scott, | 

I This 


























This is a difmal Elegy indeed. —Mr, P—t is not much happi 
in his Poets than L—d Bl———y: has been. See Review for March, 
p. 286, art. 18. 


Art. 40. 4 Collection of pretty. Poems, for the, Amufement: of 
Children fix fae high. Interfperfed. with.a feries of Letters, 
é¥c, 1s. Printed. for the. Bookfellers.of Europe, Afia, 
Africa, and America; and fold at the Bible and Sun in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 


A pretty little book in gilt binding, with, pretty “ttle, cuts. 
ms it contains are chiefly collected. from. Prior, Swift, 
Newbery, Mother Midnight, &c. 


Art. 41. Lifbon reftored, a Vifion.. (on the 1ft of November, 
1756.) <Addreffed to the Sons of Commerce, with an Ode to 
Britannia, found among the Papers of a Portuguefe Gentle- 
man lately deceafed. 4to. 6d. Reeve. 


If the. Portuguefe Gentleman’s papers, at leaft ‘his poetical 
papers, had been buried with. him, the lovers of facred- poefy would 
have fuftained no irreparable lofs. 


Art. 42. The Wifdom of Plutus. 4to. 1s. , Cooper. 


The feveral Members of that Adminiftration in which..the 
Duke of Newcaftle prefided, are here fcurvily ufed by fome 
{curvy Poet. 


Art. 43. The Voice of Britain, a Poem,. on the. late -glovious 
dawn of ancient Patriotifm, and the later inglorious Frufira- 
tion, by the Difmiffion.of the Right Hon, William Pitt, Ef; 
4to. 6d. organ. 

Mr, Pitt, and Mr, Legge,, are here as miferably be-praifed, as 
their predeceffors are abufed in the preceding article. 


Art. 44. 4 Poem for the better Succefs of his Majefty’s Arms 
againjt the French this Spring, with Part of Admiral Byng’s 
Tryal verfifyed, Fc. Bvo. 6d. Withers. 


This garland feems to have been compofed by fome loyal Soul, 
who we doubt not, would, upon occafion, be equally ready .to 
teftify his zeal at a bonfire, by flourifeing bis bat, and buxeaing 


or His Majyesty Kino Georce! he 
f di—~ , 


ME D.-I-C-A L. 


Art. 45. 4 ncw Method of treating the commen-Continual Fever, 
and fome other Diflempers, Sc. 8vo.-13. -Hiteh. » 


We.do not remember.to have read.a treatife more abfurd, both 
in theory and practice, than this. In the beginning of fevers 
he prefcribes fweating, where he takes occafion. te correct Hip- 
pocrates, for advifing a contrary.prattice. He prefcribes fpit- 
ting alfo, and gives us a gargle, which, he tells us, will divert the 
hemours 
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humours to the falivary glands. His manner of caufing a {weat, 
take in his own words. ‘ And this, (viz. throwing the patiene 
into 4 fweat) ‘ may be eafily and fafely done; if the patient, 
‘¢ when in bed, (and if in blankets the better) rubs, or fome. 
* body for him (if he cannot do it himfelf) his body, thighs, 
* and arms, with coarfe flannel muffs, or with pieces of flannel 
* tied upon his hands; and at the fame time having two large 
* bladders, half full of hot water, and wrapt in flannel, and put to 
* the foles of his feet, fo near cnly as to emit-a gentle warmth; 
* and two bladders, in like manner, may be put on each fide of 
* hisbody, if needful ; and when he fweats, thin flannel muffs 
* on his hands, to keep up a warmth alfo, in the extremities.’ 

If this perfon be really ferious, we fhall only afk him, whether 
he would open an inflammatory abfcefs before it was fit for fup. 
puration ? or, whether the patient will ever {weat according to 
his method of treatment? G“— 


Art. 46. 4 Treatife upon Dropfies. S8vo. 44. Hooper. 


Not a treatife, buta quack-bill, lengthened out into the tha 


of apamphlet. The labour of Dr. Lowther (Dottor of Phyfic - 
no doubt) who keeps an arfenal of Specifics in Fleet-ftreet. @_ yp 


Art. 47. An Account of a particular kind of Rupture frequent- 
dy attendant upon new-born Children, and fometimes met with 
in Adults; viz. That in which the Inteftine or Omentum is 
fern in the fame Cavity, with the Tefticle. By Percival 


ott, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hofpital. ‘8vo. 1s, 
Hitch. 


Mr. Pott here intends to fhew, that this fpecies of Ruptures 
which, happily, is not very common in adults, does not, as has 
been heretofore imagined, proceed from a breach of the Perito- 
nzum. This he proves from an anatomical view of the parts 
affected ; tho’ it may be doubted, whether upon this account he 
is intitled to the merit of having made any new difcovery, An 
attentive perufal of this pamphlet may, however, affift the judg- 
ment of honeft praétitioners ; and to fuch, and fuch only, can it 
be of any real advantage; for which reafon it is apprehended 
we fhall be readily forgiven, by the majority of our Read- 
ers, for not enlarging on a difagreeable fubjeét, efpecially when 
the Author’s labours are calculated only for the fervice of a few 


Art. 84. Some Obfervations on the Ufe of the Agaric, and its 
Infufficiency in ftopping Hamorrhages after capital Operations. 
In a Letter to a Surgeon in the Country. By George Neale, 
Surgeon to the London Hofpital. 8vo. 1s, Robinfon. 

A few years paft the Fungus Agarici had, by fome experiments 
in the Hotel Dieu and Charité hoipitals in Paris, been found effi- 
cacious in ftopping external hemorrhages; fome trials alfo in 
London feemed to raife it into reputation; and feveral or" 
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had been wrote in its favour. Its reputation, however, did not 
long fubfift; and after repeated trial, the Surgeons of London 
were obliged to difcontinue it as inefficacious and unfafe. Yet 
ftill the books publifhed in its favour remained unanfwered, 
and confequently thofe Surgeons of the army or navy not 
apprized of its inefficacy, might have been led into fatal mif- 
takes, by adopting their direétions. Mr. Neale has at laft an- 
{wered thofe treatifes; and whoever reads his book will, we 
imagine, for the future, place {mall confidence in the Agaric, as 
a ftyptic in capital operations. He writes in a tile fimple and 
unaffected, and like one whofe only motive for writing, is the 
human welfare. The inftances he produces to confirm his opi- 
nion, are fully fufficient to influence the Reader’s. He has feen the 
agaric ufed by feveral Gentlemen, whofe names he mentions; and 
he has ufed it himfelf,on feveral occafions, but almoft always with- 
out fervice, and fometimes with detriment, to the patient. He 
makes a digreflion when he comes to mention its futility in in- 
ternal hemorrhages, in which we cannot but fympathize with his 
honeft indignation againft pretenders to chimerical Noftrums., 
Is it not alarming, obferves Mr. Neale, that in a city like this, 
among a people fo intelligent, fuch pefts fhould find encourage- 
ment! patronized by authority, confulted by all, promifing all 
things, performing nothing. Hear the following hiftories, and 
then commit your fafety, your lives, to the affuming ignorance 
of wretches like thefe. ‘ A young Gentleman who lived not 
‘ far from Spital-fields, had been fome years afli€ted with ‘a 
flight Hernia, but being of a very modeft difpofition, and un- 
willing to difcover his infirmity, was afraid to confult any Gen- 
tleman of note. At laft, however, the youth, when juft go- 
ing to be married, refie&ted on the expediency of having fome 
fpeedy remedy applied to his diforder. In queft of this héran 
over the News-papers, where infallible practioners charitably 
advertife their never-failing medicines, and boaft their certain 
and fpeedy cures. The young Gentleman had money, and 
where that is the cafe, a private affair turns often to {pecial ac- 
count, in the hands of thefe men of induftry. Though this 
Gentleman’s malady was only a {mall returnable Hernia, yet 
an operation, as for a matter of far more dangerous nature, 
was abfolutely neceflary, to produce a fee adequate to the pre- 
tended extraordinary benefits which were to be the refult of ir. 
The patient had an entire confidence in the {kill and integrity of 
his Surgeon, and was particularly charmed with the circum- 
ftances of his doing évery thing alone, without any affiftant or 
witnefs. In this manner, therefore, was the operation perform- 
ed, as foraBuboneccle. The unhappy victim, an hour after- 
wards, fent for a friend; who, upon viewing the condition he 
wasin, and the.occafion of it, honeftly told him be had played 
the fool with himfelf. This was but too true, for in fix hours 
afterwards he died.—On opening him nextday, a large portion 
Rev. May, 1757. Hh ‘ of 
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* of the omentum had been taken away, and a large quantity 
* of extravafated blood was found in the cavity of the abdomen. 

‘ The fecond, which happened at the other end of the town, 
‘ was almott parallel to this in every circumftance. The fubjeé 
© was healthy and ftrong; the cafe a flight Hernia like the firt; 
and what is moft fhocking to relate, the fame unfeeling opera- 
* tor performed the fame unneceflary operation upon him ; and, 
‘ asit was natural to expect, with no better fuccefs.’ 


Si Genus Humaoum ct Mortalia temnitis arma 
At {perate Dfffos niemores fandi atque refandi! ee IRS. 


Art. 49. 4 Differtation on the Properties and Efficacy of the 
Lifoon Diet-Drink, Sc. By J. Leake, Surgeon.  8vo., 
1s. 6d. Clarke, &c. 

What is this Lifbon Diet-Drink? a fecret known to the Au- 
thor only. Towhat purpofe then a Jong pamphlet on its effica- 
cy ?—The number of quack-advertifements and hand-bills is al- 
ready fo great, that he, perhaps, feared his Noftrum might be 
overlooked in the crowd. He is, poflibly, too, a man of fome 
tafte, and well apprifed, thatthe pamphlet-fhops are more reput- 
able ftages for fuch Doctors as himfelf, than the pofts and bye- 
corne:s occupied by his redoubted rivals Mefirs. Weft, and 
Franks, and Rock, and all the reft of them. g—> _ 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 50. A Letter to his Grace the D—e B d, &vo. 
1s. Printed for P. Herbert*, near Fountain-Court, in 
the Strand. 


. * The intention of the Writer is to give your Grace a clear and 
* juft idea of the flate of parties in this kingdom [Ireland], and 
* by fo doing, to warn your Grace of the danger to which the 
* public, through you, may be expofed, from the intrigues of 
* ambitious men.’ 

The foregoing paflage is taken from the firft page of the very 
ingenious performance it relates to; and is fufficiently expref- 
five of its nature and defign: we fhall therefore only add, 
that it is an admirably-written hiftory of the political revolutions 
and cabals in Ireland, during the adminiliration of the two laft 
Lord Lieutenants; and feems to have been honeftly intended for 
the information of the illufirious perfon who is at prefent honour: 
ed with that moft important commiffion: but whether his Grace 
can reafonably be fuppofed to ftand in need of fuch intimations, 
is a queftion which many of our Readers, we doubt not, will 
anfwer, without much hefitation. 

* This pamphlet was originally printed in Ireland. 


Art. 51. 4 Letter to his Grace the D—e of N. , on the 


duty he owes to himfelf, bis King, his Country, and his God, 
gt this important moment. 8vo. 1s. Morgan, 
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When we hear the trum,;et of fedition fcunded, we may be 
affured that Dr. Sh-5b—re is not far off. 


Art. 52. An Effay on Political Lying. 8vo. 6d, Hooper. 


The Author is a partizan in behalf of Mr. F—x; and affeéts 
to treat every thing faid and printed agaiaft that gentleman, as 
no other than,political calumny. He writes with vivacity, and 
advances fome things, (relating to certain difputable facts) thas 
feem to deferve attention. 


Art. 53. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Fox, Efg; 8vo. 
6d. Hooper. 


Ridicules the citizens of London, for their late compliment to 
Mr. P—tt; and offers fome incenfe to Mr. Fox, 


Art. §4. Obfervations on the Condué? of the late Adminiftration ; 
particularly in regard to our lofs of Minorca: and on our 
Soreign tranfaftions which may have been the fatal caufe of it. 
8vo. 1s. Cooper. 

_ Confifts chiefly of common place invective againft the admini- 
ftration of the year 1756; particularly on account of the profe- 
cution of the late Admiral Byng. 


Art. §5. Obfervations on the Twelfth Article of War, wherein 
the nature of negligence, cowardice, and difaffection, is dif= 
cuffed, Sc. ByaPlainMan. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Owen, 

A well written defence of the twelfth article of war, upon 
which the fentence againft Admiral Byng was founded ; and of the 
juftnefs of that unhappy Commander's punifhment. a 


Art. 56. The Genius of Spain. Containing the fentiments of the 
Spaniards, with regard to France and other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, particularly Great Britain. ina letter from the Efcus 
rial toa Noble Lord. 8vo. 6d. Reafon. 


The Author only retails fome common remarks on the ge- 
nius of Spain, but then, to compenfate, he catches every oppor- 
tunity of difplaying dis owz. He tranflates into Latin verfe, a 
fimile from Addifon ; he remarks on Don Quixote, and Lucan, and 
twenty other matters ; merely to fhew how well he fpends his 
time at the Efcurial. We with, for the gentleman's own private 
{aii faction, that the palace he writes from be not fomewhat nearer 
the fourd of Bow bell ; and that inflead of a noble Lord, his !et- 
ter was not originally addrefled to his High Mightinefs n Ge cr, 

ach 


Art. 57. Lhe Voice of Liberty. An oecafional effay, on th 

_ wour and condué? of the Enelip nation, in oppofition to mini- 
Slerial oppreffion. Interfperfed with fome remarks on the late 
refignations, and written in commemoration of the important 
Struggle in the year 1756. 8vo. 6d. Withy. 
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The Author fays a great deal about national mifery, and ruin, 
and cowardice, and flavery, and ‘ the petty trifies and amufe- 
* ments, which dance and rewel in the lap of indolence ;? with 
ffty other interelling and delightful topics: all which are treated 
in the true fpiric of 

Mild Arcadians ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o’er your flocks,—&c. 


Art. §8. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Lords of the Admiralty, 
fetting forth the inconveniences and hardjhips the marine Officers 


are fubjec? to, who ferve on board the fleet. By an Officer in 
the fervice during the late War. 8vo. 6d. Bizet. 


The inconveniences and hardthips of which the Author com- 
plains, are the want of accommodations on board, the difpropor- 
tioned divifion of prize-money, their little authority over the foldiers 
they are appointed to command, &c. ° The fubjeét may be inte- 
reiting to few but the officers concerned, yet the Writer’s com- 
plaints feem to deferve fome regard ; and, if fo, they will proba- 
bly, in due time, be thought worthy of redre‘s. G— s— 


Art. 59. The Condué? of the late Minifiry ; or, Memorial, con- 
taining a /ummary of facts, with their vouchers, in anfwer 
to the objervations fent by the Englifh miniftry to the courts of 
Europe, &c. &c. 8vo. 5s. Bizet. 


We are probably obliged to certain reftlefs fpirits among us, 
for this unnatural importation We cannot, indeed, blame our 
open enemies for publifhing whatever ¢bey may have to allege 
againft us, and in fupport of their own caufe; but what bufinefs 
have we to ftrengthen their efforts, and extend the circulation of 
their fophiftry, by the additional aid of our own language? It 
is happy, however, that there is no danger to be apprehended 
from this performance, the force of which almoft every fchool- 
boy in politics will be able eafily to overturn. 


Art. 60. Serious Expoftulations on occafion of a late extraordinary 
* omen By a Member of the Common Council. 8vo. 64, 


ooper. 


‘The compliment paid by the city of London, to Mr. Pitt and 
and Mr. Legge, in confideration of the reétitude of their con- 
duct, during their late, but fhort, adminiftration, is the tranf- 
action which gave rife to thefe expoitulations. The conduét of 
thefe gentlemen, however, is here viewed through the other end 
of the per{pective ; and the fpeech made by Mr. Deputy Hodges, 
on the above mentioned occalion, is aifo imartly i to pieces 
throughout. | 

Ait. 61. 4 Traé on the National Intereft, and depravity of the 
Times, in which the fubjects claims to certain rights in Rich- 
mond Park are fully confidered, 8vo. 1s. Shepheard. 

Refolved to find nothing right that the government ever tranf- 
afted, the Author waftes more than half his pamphlet in unmean- 

sng 
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ing declamation, undiftinguifhed inveétive, and an aggravation 
of all our paft misfortunes. ‘The defign of his angry tract, how- 
ever, is to fhew, that the inhabitants about Richmond, who lately 
obtained by law the grant of a foot-way through Richmond-park, 
have a right to an herfe-way alfo. aml ome 


Art. 62. Evident Proofs; or, an Anfwer to the Memoire Rai- 


fonné of the Court of Berlin, in vindication of the condué? of 


the courts of Vienna and Drefden. With a feries of original 

letters that paffed between the King of Poland, and the King 

of Pruffia, and other interefling pieces. Trarflated from the 
original, printed at Warfaw. 4to. 23. 6d. Owen. 

We fuppofe the generality of our Readers have bad enough of 
thefe unavailing ftate-controverfies. Much may be [much has 
been *] /aid on both fides: but, 

Non defenfrribus iffis tempus eget. 

* See our pretty full accounts of the foilowing pieces, 1. 4 
Letter from a Gentleman at Leyden, &c. Review tor December Iaft, 
p. 629, feg. 2. Four Pieces, &c. in vindication of his Pruffian 
Meojeity ; ibid. p. 635. feq. IL]. The Pruffian Syfem and Praceed- 
ings fiated; Review, Feb. p. 168. feq. 4. Four Pieces, &c. con- 
taining the Empref: Queen’s Reply to the King of Preiba; Review, 


- 
~ 


March, p. 273. feq. Thote who are incliaed to purfue this cabi- 
ne.-altercaion, are now referred to the Ewident Proofs; in which 
they will find ample materials fer cratifying their curiofity. 
Art.63. An Appeal to the People: Part the Second. On the dif- 
ferent deferts and fate of Admiral Byng and his enemies, the 
changes in the laf? adminiftration, {c. 8vo. ts. 6d, Morgan. 
Sh—bb—re again! Will this furious brawler never be hoarfe! 
—RKeft, reit, perturbid {pirir ! 
Art.64. The Art of Governing by Parties. 8vo. 2s. Fenner. 


A new edition of a well-known and very ingenious performance. 


Art. 65. A Letter from XO HO, a Chinefe Philofopher at Lon- 
don, to bis Friend LIEN CHI at Pekin. Folio, 6d, Graham. 


An ingenious fatire on our Jate political revolutions ; and parti- 
cularly on the inconttant difpofition of the Eaglifh nation. It is 
writen in the manner of Montefquieu’s Perfian Letcers; but, 
though fuperior to our common pamphiets, not equal to the 
celebrated’ original. 

Art. 66. The Father of the City of Eutopia, or, the furef? road 
to riches. Being a narrative of the remarkabie life and ad- 
ventures of an elevated Bear. Delivered under the fimilitude 
ofadream. Dedicated to the Right Hon. William P—, E/q; 
8vo. 6d. Cooke. 


Ex nihilo nil. fit. ' 
Hh 3 Art: 
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Art.67. Occafional Reflections, addreffed to the People of Great 


Britain. Bya Byftander. vo. 1s. Herbert. 


A whiffling attempt to ridicule Mr. P—, and to banter the 
people out of their good opinion of that gentleman, The Author 


aims at irony, but he is not a matter in that way. 


Reticiouws and ConTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 68. Praétical Difcourfes on the following Subjects; 1. The 


veracity of God afferted and improved. 2. The crucifixion of 
Chrift an argument of his Meffiahfip. 3. The defection of 
St. Peter accounted for, and improved. 4. St. Paul’s Con- 
verfion confidered in one point of view, or how far he is intend- 
ed for an example to following ages. 5. The charadler of Ti- 
mothy, and the haly Scriptures bricfly difcuffed. 6. Faith and 
charity the glory of a Chriftian church. 7. The deceitfulnefs 


of fin confidered and explained, 8. Redemption by the blood of 


Chriff. By the Rev. Thomas Loveder, Reétor of Little- 
Stambridge, Effex. 8vo. 28. fewed. Robinfon, Dilly, &c. 


Thefe difcourfes are introduced with a fhort preface, wherein 
Mr. Loveder tells us, that he has not the vanity to think that any 
thing he has faid upon the fubjetts he treats of, is fit to come after 
thofe who have employed their pens upon them before him: As 
there are various reafons, however, fufficient to induce a man to 
appear from the prefs, io he thinks fome of them are on his fide, 
though he does not chufe to fpecify them. In excufe for the de- 
feéts of his difcourfes, he thinks proper to tell us, that he never 
intended to print them; that it was a long time before he could be 
prevailed upon to do it; and that at lafl, having got over his 
icruples, he refolved, for fome particular reafons, to fend them 
to the prefs, juit as they were delivered from the pulpit, without 
any material alteration.—This is the fubttance of Mr. Loveder’s 
preface, which, in our opinion, he might have faved himfelf the 
trouble of writing. as he did not intend to favour us with his rea- 
Sons for offering his difcourles to the public. Whac they were, 
we cannot poffibly fay ; not finding them in the preface, we ex- 
pected to have met wich them in the fermons themfelves, but they 
gave us no manner of information. 


Art. 69. Three Queftions refalved, viz. What is religion? What 


ts the Chriflian Religion? What is the Chriftian catholic 
church? Woeretn popery is proved to have no claim, either as 
a religion, as the Chriftian religion, or as the Chriffian cathe- 
hic church. In three letters to — > E/g; With a poft- 
feript on Mr Hume's Natural Hiftory of Religion, 8vo, 1s. 
Henderfon. 

We have here fome juft fentiments on religion in general, 
and on the Chriltian religion in particular, delivered -with the 
mo 
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moft frecdom.—The Author defines religion to be, that firf ob- 
ligation on the human powers of underflanding and choice, which 
binds their obfervance of truth, both in Sentiment and a&ion. But 
as good is the infeparable mark, or charatteriftic impreflion of 
truth, there mult be an archetype, he fays, an exiftence, in which 
truth and goo:nefs are unalienable atrributes, efiential, immuta- 
ble, and etercai ; which Being we call Gop. From this idea of 
religion he deduces briefly cur feveral obligations, and then goes 
on to obferve, that popery cannot be @ revision, becaufe it can. 
difpenfe with fincerity and truth, however folemnly profeffed ; 
and can fanct:fy fach violations too, with the plea of doing fer- 
vice to religion. In the remaining part of his firit letter, he is at 
great pains .o fhew, that a ceremonious ritual is not effential to 
religion, and that all civil eftablifhments of religion are abfurd 
and unnatural ; this part of his fubject, however, he does not treat 
with any degree of accuracy, but in a loofe declamatory way. 

The fubjeét of the fecond letter is, the Chriftian religion; and 
here the Author fets out with obferving, that the religion of nature, 
reafon, and focial obligation, is preferved in the Chriftian fyftem, 
m ail its divine fimplicity, plainnefs, and purity. He goes onto 
point out the diftinguifhing advantages of this fyflem, and then 
obferves, that no controverfy could remain about its divinity, 
would mankind but honettly confefs that it allows of no fort, no 
degree, of pre-eminence or authority, in, or among, any of its pro- 
feffors ; and does ab‘olutely exclude an Higrarcuy. The Hier- 
archy, he fays, is a manifeft departure from Chrittianity ; is dia- 
metrically oppofite to the heavenly religion of Jefus; the 
occafion of all the difcredit Chriftianity has fallen under; of all 
its want of {pread and efficacy ; and of all the evil and confufion 
which have been fathered upon it in all ages. After this he pro- 
ceeds to make fome obfervations on the origin of popery, and to 
account for its gaining any footing in a proteitant country: and 
here he intimates, that there has long fubfitted in this country a 
coalition between Popery and the Prime M rand that the prin- 
cipal papilts have given theirinfluence and intereft at eleCtions,in con- 
fideration of their being connived at ;—a melancholy reflection this, 
and what muft alarm every honeft proteitant, if founded in fa@t! Our 
Author, in the clofe of this letter, obferves, that proteftants ought 
to banifh from them every thing that has a fimilar compleCtion 
to popery, all claims of power and pre-eminence ; for a political 
church, he fays, with civil dignities, ofices, powers, and diftinc- 
tions, has a worldly complexion ; and will be of the nature of 
that very fuperftition which is exprefly difowned and condemned 
in the doétrine of our Lord. 

In the third letter he treats of the Chriftian catholic church, and 
inveighs with a good deal of fpirit and freedom, againft {piritual 
power and authority, confecratioas of places and perfons, times of 
faiting, &c. He takes occafion likewife to mention fome of the 


methods made ufe of by the papills to gain profelytes: {mal 
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books, he fays, at alow price, are printed and {pread, to villify 
the reformation and the revolution ; in the country, certain fums, 
five pounds in fome counties, are given to every new male-con. 
vert to popery, who is neceflitous : and the children of the poor, 
in Effex, and elfewhere, are taken by them, and fed and edu- 
cated in great numbers.—‘ In fuch an hopeful way is porery to- 
‘ wards catholicifm. I mean, towards becoming a whole, ora 
« : er ? 
total, in Britain. R, 


Art. 70. An Enquiry, whence cometh wifdom and under ftandin 


to Man? In which it is attempted to fhew, among various 
other points, 1. That religion entered the world by revelation, 
2. That without the aid of revelation, man had not been a ra- 
tional, or a religious creature. 3. That nothing can oblige the 
confcience, but the revealed word of Ged. 4. That a flate, 
religion, or law of nature, never exified but in the human 
imagination. Being the fubfiance of two fermons, preached 
fome years ago, before a learned audience. By John Ellis, 
D. D. Vicar of St. Catherine's, Dublin; and Author v4 a 
book, entitled, The Knowlege of Divine Things from Re- 
velation, not from Reafon or Nature. 8vo. 1s. Dod. 

We thail not attempt to give our Readers a view of what this 
Author has advanced in order to prove the feveral points men- 
tioned in the title-page of hi: piece; as this would take up a great 
deal more of our time than we think neceffary to beftow upon it, 
and would after all tend but little to the edification of our Readers; 
but fhall content ourlelves with obferving, that he treats his fub- 
ject in a very inaccurate and fuperficial manner, and has faid no- 
thing upon it, that can, in our opinion, give any fatisfattion to 
a diicerning and impartial enquirer. RR 


Art.71. A friendly Attempt to remove fome fundamental Mi/- 


takes in the Rev. Mr. Whitefield’s Sermons. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 
The miflakes in Mr. Whitefield’s fermons which this friendly 


attempt is intended to remove, relate to a real inward change. 
Our Author is much diffatisfied with Mr. Whicfield’s notions upon 
this fubject, and is one of thofe who tell us, that we deceive our- 
felves, if we imagine the necv birth confifts in abftaining from fin, 
obiaining the viciory over the world, leving our enemies, &c. 
the new birth, he fays, is appropriating Chrift by faith ; and faith 
he defines thus—a being perjuaded of my cwn particular falvat.on 


by Fefus Chri. —Sat verbum fapienti. R 
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A Philofophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Su- 
blime and Beautiful. 8vo. 3s. Dodfley. 


HERE are limits prefcribed to all human refearches, 

beyond which if we attempt to explore, nothing but 
obicurity and conjeCture lie before us, and doubts inftead of 
knowlege muft terminate the enquiry. The genius, not the 
judgment, of an Author may appear in the too abftracted 
fpeculation; he may contribute tothe amufement, but feldom 
to the inftruétion of the Reader. His illuftrations may per- 
piex, but not enlighten the mind; and, like a microfcope, 
the more he magnifies the object, he will reprefent it the more 
obfcurely. 

There is, perhaps, no inveftigation more difficult than that of 
the paffions, and other affections refulting from them. The dif- 
ference of opinion among all who have treated on this fubject, 
ferves to convince us of its uncertainty. Even the moit emi- 
nent Philofophers have fometimes taken novelty, not truth, 
for their conductor; and have deftroyed the hypothefis of 
their predeceffors without being able to efablith their own. 
It often happens, indeed, that while we read the productions 
of fucha philofopher, tho’ we condemn the Reai: ier, we ad- 
mire the Writer. Yet ftill learning, tafte, and perfpicuity, 
can lay claim but to a fubordinate degree of efteem, when 
they are employed in contradicting truth, or in the 1° ‘iga- 
tion of inextricable difficulties. 

Our Author thus, with all the fagacity fo abftrufe a tub- 
ject requires; with all the learning neceflary to the illuftra- 
tion of his fyftem ; and with all the genius that can render 
difquifition pleafing ; by proceeding on principles not fuffici- 
ently eftablifhed, has been only agreeable when he might have 
been inftructive. He rejects all former fyitems, and founds 
his philofophy on his own particular feelings. 

He has divided the whole into fections, with the 
contents of each prefixed; a method peculiarly neceiiary in 
works of a philofophical nature ; as fuch divifions ferve for 
refting places to the Reader, and give him time to recolle@ 
the force of his Author’s reafoning. 

The Sublime and the Beautiful have, thro’ inadvertancy, or 
ignorance, been frequently confounded, and miftaken, one 
for the other. What in its own nature is fublime, has the 
appellation of beauty; and what is beautiful, is often called 
fublime. This, as the Author remarks, muft neceffarily 
caufe many miftakes in thofe whofe bufinels it is to i 
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the paffiens ; fince, by being unacquainted with the difference 
between the fublime and the beautiful, they cannot happily 
fucceed, unlefs by chance, in either. The defign of this 
work then is, to lay down fuch principles as may tend to af- 
certain and diftinguifh the fublime and the beautiful in any 
art, and to form a fort of ftandard for each. 

The Author firft enquires into the affections of the fublime 
and beautiful, in their own nature ; he then proceeds to in- 
veftigate the properties of fuch things in nature as give rife to 
thefe affe€tions : and laftly, he confiders in what manner thefe 
properties act to produce thofe affections, and each corref- 
pondent emotion. 

All our paffions have their origin in /e/f-prefervation, and 
in fociety; and the ends of one or the other of thefe, they 
are all calculated to anfwer. The paflions which concern 
Self-prefervation, and which are the moft powerful of all the 
paffions, turn moftly on pain, or danger. For inftance, the 
ideas of pain, ficknefs, and death, fill the mind with ftrong 
emotions of horror; but life, and health, tho’ they put us in 
a capacity of being affected with pleafure, make no fuch im- 
preffion by the fimple enjoyment. 

When danger or pain immediately affect us, they are fim- 
ply terrible, and incapable of giving any delight; but when 
the idea of pain or danger isexcited, without our being a€tu- 
ally in fuch circumftances as to be injured by it, it may be de- 
Jightful, asevery one’s experience demonftrates. This pleaf- 
ing fenfation arifing from the diminution of pain, and which 
may be called hereafter delight, is very different from that fa- 
tisfaction which we feel without any pain preceding it, which 
may be, in the fequel, termed pofitive plea/ure, or fimply, plea- 


fure. Delight acts by no means fo ftrongly as poftive plea- 


fure; fince no leffening, even of the fevereft pain, can rife to 
pleafure*, but the mind {till continues impreffed with awe; a 
fort 


* To prevent any interruption of the Author’s chain of reafon- 
ing, whatever remark may happen to occur to us, in the courfe of 
our epicome of his performance, we fhall fubjoin it as anote. Thus 
with regard to his diftinction between delight and pleafure, we may 
here obierve, That moit of the real pleafures we poffefs, proceed 
from a diminution of pain. Our Author imagines, that pofitive 

leafure operates upon us, by relaxing the nervous fyitem ; but 
that delight acts ina quite contrary manner. Yet it is evident, that 
a reprieve to a criminal, often affecis him with fuch pleafure, that 
his whole frame is relaxed, and he faints away ; here then a dimi- 
nution of pain operates jult as pleafure would have doze, and we _ 
ce 
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fort of tranquility fhadowed with horror. When we have 
{uffered from any violent emotion, the mind naturally conti- 
nues in fomething like the fame condition, even after the 
caufe which firft produced it has ceafed to operate ; as the fa- 
fhion of the countenance, and the gefture of the body, in thofe 
who have juft efcaped fome imminent danger, fufficiently in- 
dicate. 

Whatever excites this delight, whatever is fitted in any fort 
to excite the ideas of pain and danger, without their aCtual 
exiftence, whatever is in any fort terrible, or is converfant 
about terrible objects, or operates in a manner analogous to 
terror, is the fource of the fublime; (i. e.) it is produétive of 
the ftrongeft emotion the mind is capable of feeling *. 

The fecond head to which the pafilions are referred, in rela- 
tion to their final caufe, is fociety. “There are two kinds of 


fee no reafon why it may not be called pleafure. To put our objece 
tion in another light, All wants that immediately aifect us, are in fome 
degree painful. If upon offering any enjoyment to the mind, it 
feels no confcioufnefs of the want, no uneafinefs for the fruition of 
the pleafure profered, we may fafely conclude it will find no great 
degree of pleafure in its poffeflion. How vainly do delicacies foli- 
cit the appetite of him who feels not a want from hunger? What 
various methods are tried to create this pain only, that the volup- 
tuary may enjoy a greater pleafure by its diminution? Hence if 
what the Author himfelf allows to be pleafures, are increafed by 
preceding pain, why may they not be produced from it? In faé, 
pleafure and pain may be found pofitively fubifting without any re- 
lation to each other; but then they may alfo be found mutually ce 
produce each other. 

* Our Author by affigning terror for the only fource of the fu- 
blime, excludes love, admiration, &c. But to make the fublime 
an idea incompatible with thofe affections, is what the general fenfe 
of mankind will be apt to contradict. It is certain, we can have 
the mott {ublime ideas of the Deity, without imagining him a God of 
terror. Whatever raifes our efteem of an object defcribed, muf 
be a powerful fource of fublimity ; and efteem is a paflion nearly 
allied to love: Our aftonifhment at the fublime as often proceeds 
from an increafed love, as from an increafed fear, When after the 
horrors of a tempettuous night, the Poet hails us with a defcription 
of the beauties of the morning, we feel double enjoyment from 
the contrait. Our pleafure here muft arife from the beautiful or the 
fublime. If from the beautiful, then we have a pofitive pleafure, 
which has had its origin, contrary to what the Author advances, in 
a diminution of pain. If from the fublime, it is all we contend 
for, fince here is a defcription which, though deftitute of terror, has 
the fame effect thas any increafe of tegor could have produced. 
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fociety; the firft is the fociety of the fex; the paffion belong- 


ing to which is called love: it contains a mixture of luit, 


and its object isthe beauty of women. ‘The other is the great 
fociety with man, and all other animals; the paffion fubfer- 
vient to which is likewife called love ; but this has no mix- 
ture of luft, tho’ its object be beauty+. The paffions belong- 
ing to the prefervation of the individual, which are capable of 
affecting us with the ftrong emotions of the fublime, turn 
wholly on pain and danger, but thofe of fociety, on our de- 
fire of enjoyment ; hence, as the {ublime had its rife in pain, 
fo beauty has its fource in pofitive pleafure. 

The paffion caufed by the great and the fublime in nature, 
when thefe caufes operate moft powerfully, is aftonifhment: 
by which all the motions of the fou! are fufpended, with fome 
degree of horror, Whatever alfo is terrible with regard to 
fight, is fublime, whether this caufe of terror be endued with 
greatnefs of dimenfions or not: for it is impoffible to look on 
any thing as trifling, or contemptible, that may be d.ngerous, 
To heighten this terror, ob{curity, in general, feems neceflary. 
When we know the full extent of any danger, when we ac- 


+ Self-intereft, and not beauty, may be the objet of this paffion ; 


it is not from beauty in the man we cement frierdfhips ; it is not 
from beauty in animals, that we value and maintain them ; nor from 
the beauty of vegetables that we improve them by coltures were’ 


this the cate, there would be no fociet ty betwixt ae def rmed of 
mankind ; we fhould entertain an abhorrence of every ill looking, 
tho’ ufeful and inoffenfive, animal ; receive the painted fnake to our 
bofom, and the fpotted panther into our dwellings. Even in vege- 

ables we prefer ule to beauty : : Alba Liguflra cadena tebevliia nigra 
deguntur. Reafon, not fenfation, certainly fuggeits our ideas of this 
fpecies of beauty, and from the di@ates of Reafon it is we admit 
of new connections. The infant, new to the world, findsall beau- 
ty in colour: as he grows older,—fhape, fmoothnef, and feve- 
ral other adventitious ideas are fuperadded, which his reafon, not 
his fenfes, have fuggeficd. Some even among the adult, have no 
idea of what is calied beauty in animals with which they are not 
converfant, as the beauty of hories, dogs, &c. but an acquaint- 
ance with thefe animals, and a :nowlege of their fitnefs, by parti- 
cular fymetries, &c. toanfwer their own or our purpofes, foon dif- 
covers to us beauties, of which we could otherwife have had no 
conception. Hence a great part of our perceptions of beauty, 
arifes not from any mechanical Operation on the fenfes, capable of 
producing pofitive pleafure, but from a rational inference erawn 
with an eye to felf-intereft, and which may, in many inftances, 
be deduced from felf-prefervation, Therefore, fome ideas of 
beauty have their origin in felf-prefervation. 
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cuftom our eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehenfion vanifhes. 
Thus in Pagan worfhip, the idol is generally placed in the 
moft obfcure part of the temple; which is done with a view of 
heightening the awe of itsadorers. Wherefore it is one thin 
to make an idea clear, and another to make it affecting to the 
imagination. Nay, fo far is clearnefs of imagery from being 
abfolutely neceflary to influence the paffions, that they may 
be confiderably operated upon, as in mufic, without prefenting 
any image at all. Painting never makes fuch ftrong impreffions 
on the mind as defcription, yet painting muft be allowed to 
reprefent objects more diftinétly than any defcription can 
do; and even in painting, a judicious obfcurity, in fome 
things, contributes to the proper effect of the picture. Thus 
in reality, clearnefs helps but little towards affeCting the paf- 
fions ; as itis, in fome meafure, an enemy to all enthufiafin 
whatfoever *. 

All general privations are great, becaufe they are terrible ; 
as vacuity, darknefs, folitude, filence. Greatnefs of dimenfion 
is a powerful caufe of the fublime. Infinity is another fource; 
though, perhaps, it may be refolved into magnitude, In all 
objects where no boundary can be fixed to the eyc, as in the in- 
fide of a rotund, there muft neceffarily arife the idea of great- 
nefs. Another fource of greatnefs is difficulty. When any 
work feems to have required immenfe force and labour to ef- 
fe&t it, as in Stonehenge, the idea is grand. Magnificence, 
too, or a great profufion of any things which are fplendid or 
valuable in themfelves, is fublime. : | 

With refpeét to colours, fuch as are foft or chearful (ex- 
cept, perhaps, a ftrong red, which is chearful) are unfit te 


* Diftin&tnefs of imagery has ever been held produétive of the 
{ublime. The more ftrongly the poet or orator impreffes the pic- 
ture he would defcribe upon his‘own mind, the more apt will he be 
to paint it on the imagination of his reader. Not that, like Ovid, 
he fhould be minute in défcription ; which, inftead of impreffing 
our imagination with a grand whole, divides our idea into feveral 
littlenefles. We only think the bold yet diftint ftrokes of a Vir- 
gil, far furpafs the equally bold yet confufed ones of Lucan. The 
term painting, in poetry, perhaps, implies more than the mere af- 
femblage of fuch pictures as affect the fight; founds, taftes, feel- 
ing, all confpire to complete a poetical picture: hence this art takes 
the imagination by every inlet, and while it paints the picture, can 
give it motion and fucceffion too. What wonder then it fhould 
itrike us fo powerfully! Therefore, not from the confufion or ob- 
{curity of the defcription, but from being able to place the objet 
to be defcribed in a greater variety of views, is poctry fuperior to 
all other de{criptive arts. | 
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produce grand image An immenfe mountain, covered with 
a fhining green turf, as the Author exprefles it, is nothing in 
this refpect to one dark and gloomy. The cloudy fky is more 

rand than the blue; and night more fublime and folemn than 

ay; therefore in hiftorical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery 
can never have an happy effect: and in buildings, where a 
uniform degree of the moft ftriking fublimity is intended, the 
materials fhould confift of fad and fufcous colours ; and ag 
darknefs is productive of more fublime ideas than light, the 
infide fhould have all that gloom which may be confiftent at 
the fame time with fhewing the particular beauties of the ar- 
chitecture. Sounds alfo have a great power in producing the 
fublime: the noife of cataracts, raging ftorms, thunder ; thefe 
overpower the foul, fufpend its action, and fill it with terror, 
A fudden beginning alfo, or ceafing of found, puts all our 
faculties on their guard. Low tremulous intermitting founds, 
and the yelling of animals, all, as they infpire fome degree of 
horror, conduce to exalt us into the fublime. Smells and 
taftes, particularly the ideas of exceflive bitters or intolerable 
fienches, have fome, though but a {mall fhare, in our ideas 
of greatnefs. 

With refpect to feeling, the idea of bodily pain in all the 
modes and degrees of labour, anguifh, torment, is productive 
of the fublime ; and nothing elfe in this fenfe can produce it, 
Hence every caufe of the fublime, with reference to the fenfes, 
evinces that the fublime is an idea belonging to felf-preferva- 
tion: that it is therefore one af the moft affecting we have: 
that its ftrongeft emotion is an emotion of diftrefs, and that 
no pofitive or abfolute pleafure belongs to it. 

Beauty is that quality, or thofe qualities, of bodies by which 
they caufe love, or fome paffion fimilar to it. This idea can- 
not arife from proportion, fince in vegetables and animals 
there is no ftandard by which we can meafure our ideas of 
proportion; and in man, exact proportion is not always the 
criterion of beauty; neither can it arife from fitnefs, fincey 
then, all animals would have beauty ; for every one feems beft 
adapted to its own way of living; and in man, ftrength would 
have the name of beauty, which, however, prefents a very 
different idea. Nor is it the refult of perfection, for we are 
often charmed with the imperfections of an agreeable objec. 
Nor, laftly, of the qualities and virtues of the mind; Eats 
fuch rather conciliate our efteem than our love. Beauty, there- 
fore, is no creature.of reafon, but fome merely fenfible quality 
acting mechanically upon the human mind, vy the interven- 
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. tion of the fenfes. I fhall confider, therefore, fays the Author, 
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in what manner thofe fenfible qualities are difpofed in fuch 
things as, by experience, we find beautiful, or which excite 
in us the paffion of love, or fome correfpondent affection. 

Firft then, the qualities of beauty, as they are merely fenfible 
qualities, are comparative fmallnefs. “Thus the dffninutives 
in every Janguage, exprefs affe€tion. In the animal creation, 
exclufive of our own {pecies, it is the fmall we are inclined 
to be fond of. Secondly, they muft be fmooth ; a quality fo 
effential, that few things ase beautiful that are not fmooth: 
in trees and flowers imooth leaves are beautiful, ‘fmooth 
flopes in gardens, fmooth ftreams in landfcape. Thirdly, 
to have a variety in the direction of parts. Fourthly, to have 
thofe parts not angular, but melted, as it were, into each 
other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any re- 
markable appearance of ftrength. Sixthly, to have its colours 
clear and bright, but not very ftrong and glaring. Seventhly, 
or if it fhould have any glaring colour, to have it diverfified 

‘with others. In founds, the moft beautiful are the foft and 
delicate ; not that ftrength of note required to raife other paf- 
fions, nor notes which are fhrill, or harfh, ordeep. It agrees 
beft with fuch as are clear, even, fmooth, and weak. Thus 
there is a remarkable contraft between the beautiful and the 
fublime : fublime objects are vaft in their dimenfions; beauti- 
ful ones comparatively fmall. Beauty fhould be {mooth and 
polifhed; the Great rugged and negligent. Beauty fhould not 
be obfcure ; the Great ought to be dark and gloomy. Beauty 
fhould be light and delicate; the Great ought to be folid, and 
even maffive. 

The Author comes next to confider, in what manner the fub- 
lime and beautiful are produced. As the fublime is founded 
on pain and terror, which are but different degrees of an un- 

natural tenfion of the nerves; whatever produces fiis tenfion 

_muft be productive alfo of the fublime ; but how any fpecies 

of delight can be derived from a caufe fo apparently contrary 

to it, deferves to be confidered. , 

_ As the body by inactivity contraéts diforders, fo labour is 
neceflary to prevent thofe evils, Labour is an exertion of the 
contracting power of the mufcles, and as fuch refembles pain, 
(which confifts in tenfion or contraction) in every thing but 
degree. Thus, as common labour, which is a mode of pain, 
is the exercife of the grofler; a mode of terror is the exercife 

ofthe finer parts of the fyftem. In this cafe, if the pain or 
terror be fo modified as not to be actually noxious, they are 
capable of producing delight, fince they ferve to. put the ma- 
chine into motion. In vifual objects, the eye labours to = in 
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their great dimenfions; and by a parity of reafoning, we may 
extend this to every fenfe in its reception of fublimity. Dark- 
nefs has, by general confent of mankind, and perhaps by its 
own painful operation on the fenfory, been accounted terrible; 
too great a dilatation of the pupil of the eye, caufed by dark- 
nefs, may be offenfive to the mind, as being primarily fo to 
the organs of the body; and hence this fenfation is fo well 
fitted to produce fublimity *. 

Beauty, as we may gather from the attitude of any perfon 
beholding a beautiful object, arifes from a quite contrary caufe 
to the fublime, viz. from an univerfal relaxation of the ner- 
vous fyftem. Hence fmoothnefs, which has no afperities to 
vellicate the parts, nor caufe a fenfation of pain, is beautiful, 
Sweets alfo, which, when reduced to their proper falts, aflume 
a globular figure, and may be called the fmooth in tafte, muft 
confequently relax, that is, be beautiful to the fenfe which the 
refpectively affect. Smallnefs and colour may be accounted for 
on the fame principles. 

* .* Thus have we given an abftraét of the more material parts 
of a performance, which feems to have coft the Author much 
ftudy and attention; and which, with all the charms of ftile, 
is branched out more extenfively on the fubje& than any mo- 
dern work of this kind, within our recolle&tion. A Writer 
who endeavours to penetrate beyond the furface of things, 
though he may be fometimes too minute, and at others even 
erroneous, will, however clear the way for fucceeding Adven- 
turers; and perhaps make even his errors fubfervient to the in- 
veftization of truth. If we have, ina very few inftances, ate 
tempted to point out any miftake or overfight in this very agree- 
able Author’s principles; not a captious {pirit of controverfy, 
but a concern for truth, was the motive: and the ingenious 
Enquirer, we are perfuaded, is too much a philofopher to re- 
fent our fometimes taking a different courfe in purfuit of the 
game he has ftarted. 


* The mufcles of the uvea aé& in the contraction, but are relax- 
ed in the dilatation of the ciliary circle. Therefore, when the pa- 
pil dilates, they are in a ftate of relaxation, and the relaxed ftate of 
a mufcle, is its ftate of reft. Inanamaurofis, where thefe mufcles 
are never employed, the pupil is always dilated. Hence darknefs 
is a ftate of reft to the vifaal organ, and confequently the obfcurity 
which he juftly remarks to be often a caufe of the fublime, can af- 
feé& the fenfory by no painful impreflion ; fo that the fublime is of- 
- ten caufed by a relaxation of the mufcles, as well as by a tenfion. 

















